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U'HArTKR IV. 


TIIK (Ji'HANir 

'fhe iidixie ol' Occsmica )io4 been given by Malie^JUixiu and other 
geographers to tho-=;e islands and groups oOslands which are scattered 
over that vast southern ocean which coieis so large a pouion of the 
earth. This region constitute s a fifth division of the globe. The races 
which people it arc denominated rdagianoi Oceanic, Und are divided 
into three distinct families—the Halayo-Polynesian, the Oceanic 
Negroes, and the Alfourons, Ilaraforas, and Alfoiians, 


I.- THE MALAYO rOhYXESiAhS. 

The Malayo-Polyncsiiin race includes all tlio.so tiibcs of the Southern 
Ocean whose dinlocis atfest their affinity. ITio piiuiiiivc oi first homo 
of the race is supposed to be Monangkabao, in the ibland of Sipnatra. 
Some writers, however, are iiiclined^to lo^k for tlie parent race among 
the wild tribes who inhabit the interior of the peninsula tff Malacca. 
The Malays on the coast of tlie peninsula lyrc colonists^sfrom the 
islands. 


Sr.CTlON JAVANESK. 

Of this family of nations the Javanese are the most cijrllized. At a 
very remote peiciod the arts, lLteratur<?, and civilization of India wero 
introduced into Java by means of Hindoo colonists, and then, through 
the me^um of Javan commerce and navigation^ spread through the 
islands, Archipelago., At this pi^io^of their history 

the J^^ns ti'erS ^ enterprising race, sending out colonics in various 
direettons. * They tfo now an agricultural people attached ^the 
soil. 

The peivonal i^pearance of the Javanese is thus described biLSir 

VOL. II., B 
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StamfordRafflcfjThe inhabitants of Java apd Madura ar^ in sta 
ture rather below the middle size, though not so short as the Bugi: 
and many oiher islanders. They are, upon the whole, well shaped 
' though less reiiaikably so than the Malays, and erect in,,tliciiiigurc,‘» 
T^heir • limbs are slender,* and their wrists and ancles pfirticularli 
small. Deformity is vofy rare among thorn. The forehead is higli 
the eyebrows well marked atid distinca the eyes, which an 

somowUat CJiinesc, or rather Tartar, in tlie formation of the inne: 
angle. The colour of the'eye is dark, the nose small and somewhu 
flat, but less so than those of the*islanders. T'he mouth is well foimecl 
but the lips arc larger, and llieu* beauty generally injured by tin 
practice of filing and (Cyeing the teeth black, and by the use 
tobacco, sivi, fic. The cheek-bones are usually prominent, the beard 
rather scanty, tlie hair of the head generally lank and black, bu 
sometimes waving in curls, and partially tinged with a deep reddish 
brown colour. 'JCho countenance is mild, placid, and thoughtful, am 
easily exprcs&i*s respect, gaiety, earnestness, indifference, boshfulnes^ 
or anxiety. In complexion the Javans, as Mxdl as the other castrn 
islanders, maybe considered ratlnjr a yellow than a coppcr-colouic? 
or black race.'' 

Prom the resemblance of these people to the Siamese, and othc 
nations of the Indo-Chinese peniniSula, Sir S, Haflies was led U 
consider <hem all of one race. lie remarks, also, on the likeness whicl 
exists between the Jatans and the other two most powerful nations o 
the Indian Ocean, the Malays of Sumaila and the Bugis of Celebes 

^^^hntcver opinion,*' he says, “may be foi'med as to the idoutity o 
origin between the naiiona inhnbiiing these islands and the neigh 
boufing peninsula, the striking resemblance in pei-son, ibaturc 
languag?, and customs, which prevails throughout the whole urchi 
ptlfTfeo justifnSs the ^*011011181011 that the qviginal population iss^ei 
from the same source, and that the peculiarities which di 4 itingmsh' 4 h 
different nations and communities into wiiicK it is at present diatri 
butod, are the result of long separation, local circumstaneen, am 
foreign intercourse." 


PBCTION„?;i.—SUMATRA AND ADJOINING ISLES, 

Tips natives of Sumatra rank'next to the 
The farthest advanced are the Malays of Heni^habao, wh^diflfr 
jfSfe in physical o^arapters from ftieir brethr^ of Malacca, W th 
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continent. Both nations bear a general resemblance to the Siamese 
and other Indo-Chinese nations in general, and they must be con¬ 
sidered as nearly associated by their physical type to thaA department 
of the *isiitti# races, though distinguished from thcm*by a difibrcntly 
construetod Luiguage." "■ • • 

“ 'i'he women flatten the noses and compress the heads of cluldrcn 
newly born, a custom vVbich increases their tendency to that shape. 
CUiptain Cook observed tie same practice in llio isle of Uhetea. They 
likewise pull out the ears of infants, to mal^c them stand at an angl (3 
from the head. Tlieir eyes aie imil*rmly dark and <‘lear, and among 
some, especially the southern women, have a stiong xesembltuice to 
ti'osc of the Chiiio&c, in tho pecnlianty forfhation »o generaTly 
oh'iicived of that people. Their hah- is strong, and of a shining black ; 
it is con.stantly moistened with cocoa-nut oil. The women wear tlieir 
hair long, sonu'times reaching to the ground. Tho men dcstioy thcii 
beards with chunani or quirk-lime, and tlieir thins arc so smooth 
that an uninformed person w^ould imagine them natdriiUy destitute 
of hair, . . Their complexion is propoily yellow, wanting the led 

tinge that constitutes a tawny or eppper colour. They are generally 
lighter than the Mestees, oi h.Hlf-bre( d of the rest of Tndn ; these of 
tin? superior class, who are not e.vposcd to the rtivs of the sun, 
and particulaily the women of lank, appioaclnng to a degree of 
fairness. 

“Of the other nations of Siimatia, the Batfaa arc said to be scarcely 
loss civilized than the They arc pagans, however, while the 

like most of the ci\ili7C’d nations of the Indian islands^ are 
Hahommedans ; and, notwiilisfandkig tlacir eulth'atiou, fjie Battas 
Imve Jircsetved certain customs from an older and moio baibarous 
dtafcQ* when they must have borne a strong rcserAblancc to the natives 
of J^iew Zealand.” 

-Some of their practices may be reterred to as illustrative oi me 
ferocity and vUlany wlfich may be associated with some degree of 
ervilisatiou. They cultivate the fqil, have a division of landed pro¬ 
perty, a currency, a regular system of laws and government, an 
alphabet, and a literature of their ; and yet they not only eat 
their parents, but seem literally to devour them alive. 

htgTfid^n coos^nee their cannibalism to» two cases, that of persons 
condemned foi^^niucs and that of prjsonei-s of war; Uut they them- 
.solvcfi defllifiijfe^li^^they fre^iuently eat their own rehitions when'aged 
andinil^ hnd thi^iiot so much to gratify their appetite ns t?g^per- 
form a ]^0‘us cer^ony. Thus •when a man becomes infirm, 
weary of the world* h« « said invite his own children to eat him 

n2 
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in Iho season when suit and limes are cheapest^ He then ascends a 
tree* round which his friends and ofispring assemble^ and, as the) 
^hake the tree, join in a funeral dirge, the import of which is—“ Th? 
season is comej'the fruit is ripe, and it piust descend.”*- llai ^ictln 
descends, and those that lire nearest ana dearest to him deprive hui 
t»f life, and devour his remains in a solemn banquet. 

Major (banning states that during his ^idence at Tappanool} 
(ISM), in the heart of the Batta country, ne omitted no opportunii 
of making the most mtiiutc inquiries “ on the subject of then 
rannibalism,” all of which tended not only fully to corroborate tlh 
jcality of the practice, but that it is much more frequent than i 
generally imaginedv and' carried on in a manner even more savngi 
than is relateiiby Mr. hlarsden. The following are questions put In 
him to a native chief, sheeted indiscriminately from an assembly o 
several, collected on some particular occasion at the house of ihf 
ojfBciating residemt at Tappanooly,, and his answers 

“ Q. I undbrstand the practice of eating prisoners taken in war 
also malefactors convicted of certain crimes, is prevalent in the Batt. 
country. Were you ever personajJy present at such a repast ? 

** A. The custom you mention is prevalent throughout the Batli 
coimtry, and I have been more than once present when It has l^eci 
put in practice. 

** Q. Describe what takes place on such occasions. 

** A, 'Ihree posts arc fixed in the ground; to the middle one tb 
body of the criminal or prisoner is made fast, while hie arms and leg 
ore extended to the two others, (Tlic narrator and other chiefs pre 
sent herq simultaneously inade*\vith tliuir arms and legs the figure c 
^ 3 t. Andrew’s cross.) On a signal being given, every one entitled t 
a shar? in the feo^t rushes on him with hatchets andkniveSf an 
jUiy with nd other/nstruments than their teeth and nails. i 
thus in a few minutes entirely cut or tor^ to pieceii, and X have 
the guests so keen at a r^a^t of this d^iikeription as sev|^y t 
wound each other’s hands andjhtgers. A mixture of 
oMllies, and salt, prepared in the ^ell of a cocoa nut, is al'n^fv t 
hand on these occasions, in #hich many dip the flesh previous t 
V eating Jt. 

U, Then the prisoner is not previously put to death, but d^i^wurc 
alive and pie^bmeal^ ^ . ‘ 

The first wounds he receives ardfiom 
andjteotli oTlhe assailants, but these are so huinisi^oua slmult 
^most immediate death. 

ij»Qve OPS questions and answers which X put to and receive' 
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iVom native chief, on which occasion it was remarkable that more 
than once, when he*was proceeding to give the latter, the others 
altogether, and at the same moment, joined a.*isent, which leaves 
hide room to doubt that to most of them, at least, such’sccnes were 
familial^* • ^ , 

In the interior of Sumatra, and in the sm|i,U islands adjoining it, 
^ome remarkable vestiges may still bo traced, indicating the former 
[)rcvalence in Sumatra oiC a state of manners, and of customs, and of 
.uxguages nearly resemming those of tl^e Oceanic tribes. The 
I’oggi islanders, for instance, “ are at present quite a distinct people 
Vom the Sumatrans, and much inoi^ resemble the Polynesian tribes 
n the Pacific. They make cloth of the bark of a tree, which thypy 
^vear in the same manner as those islanders, lind the pra(ftice of tat- 
ooing the skin is general among them, as among tlie New Zeu- 
anders. They believe in. certain unknown invisible beings, to whom 
hey sometimes sacrifice a hog, or a fowl, to arrest sickness or pic- 
:etit other calamities ; and they dispose of their dead,nearly in the 
laiae way as the Otaheiteans. These people may be considered a'j 
•epresenting the original inhabitants of Sumatia before the introduc*- 
lon of arts and refinement by the Mindoos.” 

'Pie Bugis, the predominant people of the isle of Celebes, are 
ictounted the third civilized nation of the Indian Archipelago, In 
lersonal appearance they resemble the Sumatrans, and are, like 
hem, a maritime and commercial people. The Bugis arc, however, 
jreatly superior to the Malaya in honesty and general conduct. 


SKCTION III.—A irOKSST TUIBE IN THiJ' MALAYAN rENIIFSULA. 

There are few tribes of men in a lower condition thaq a Forest T^pe 
)f the Malayan peninsula. The following account of this so-called 
* Original People ** is jstated to have been derived partly from the 
Id!s 3 ays, and partly from people of neighbouring tribes :—“ The 
iriginal people live in the dead ^f -the forest. They never come down 
0 the villages for fear of meeting one. They livp»on the frnit.H 
>f tha forest, and what they take in hunting, and neither si>w nor 
>lant, When a young man and woman have engaged to marry, they 
>roieeedi to a hillock; the woman first funs round ,it three times, 
tvhen the pursues; il^ he can get hold of her she becomes his 
vife, otiher^il^ ^e marriage does not take place, and they return to 
heir res^tive iMnIfies. Their ^nguage is not understood by mf 
3ne; they lisp fheir words, the sound of Avhich is like the noise of 
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birds, and their utterance w very indistinct. They ha\c iieitbor kin" 
• lior chief of any kind, but (here is one man whofn they stj Ic Puyung, 
to whom they refer all tlieir requests and complaints, and they 
i invliriahly adopt his decision. They huvo no religion, no iJ^oa of v. 
Supreme iSeiftg, creation of the world, soul of mac, sin, Iiea\cn, hell, 
angels,*or day of jiidgn^cnt. Thoyhav^'e no priests. The Puynng 
instructs them in matters relative to sorcery, ghosts, and evil spirit*, 
in the belief of which they are all influeticCjji. They never quarrtl, 
or go to war with anotherijribe. In sickness they use the roots and 
loaves of trees as medicines, AVhen one of them dies, the head only 
is buried { the body is caton by life people, who collect in large num¬ 
bers for that purpose.’’ 


SBCriON TUTS PIirLIPl’INF, IStAKUS. 

The distant ,Philippine Islands deserve particular notice, as pre¬ 
serving in their principal language, the Tagala, the most complete 
form of the comnson Lmguago of the race—that to w Inch, as a sort of 
middle teim, may bo loforred thti varieties of the Malayan and 
Malecassian or ]\t-dagasy on one aide, and those of the Polyncsijjm 
languages on the other. In this large group ore found Malayo- 
Polynesian nations in very different stages of advancement—some 
resembling in their habits the Polynesian islandeis, while others 
assimilate in their manners to the Sunnitrmts. They are a robust, 
woll-nnide poopb', fair, but inclining to a copper colour, With flattish 
noses, &nd black eyes and hair. 


SECTION V.—noltNKO, 

e 

Returning, uc Hiul the great island of'Bqineo, situated tibc 
midst of the semi-civilization of tfee Indian Archipelago, yet 
mainiug uncMlized, and. as regci^% its interioi, nearly unkht^^. 
Colonics fioiiL Cochin-Cliina, ^rora Sumarra, Celebes, an 4 other 
places, have established themselves in Miiious parts on the sea*ooaet 
of JBoYhi^f’^and from them the sbongines have received varioos 
namc^llIlP^ as payuk, Idaati, &c. Mr. Rnrle, whose tophuon is of 
greitlwtu^, has come to the conclusion ihj^t all these i;ri|K;s, all the 
M^itants of Borneo (the Papuas, and the foreign^ an coast 
09PCept!Cd), are of one taco, and thjit race tho^alayo-Fdlyneeian. 
'•inhere la hb peculiarity of personal appearaiice,*M’fee Says, **thftt 
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serves ^'oadily to distinguish the Dayaks of the plain or level countries 
fiom the Malays or 4 ;he Bugis. In thciij manners the Bayaks arei 
more hashful and modest. The Dayaks pf the interiort who uihabit * 
a country comparatively cold, owing to its great elevation, and 
epproaPftinijp to the temperature of Europe, arc aiin^r,ptoplc, latter 
and better farmed, and fairer in completion, than tl»e and 

M.iiays of the coast of Borneo and the neighbouring islands. Their 
hair is generally straight, though often curly or waving, and always 
long, and much carets bestowed upon it." Mr. Eaile adds, 

" throughout the Archipelago the mountaui tribes of the Polynesian 
race arc fairer than those of the phttns. Thus, while the Dayaks of 
the plains resemble the Mtdays and Bugis in their personal aspect, 
lliose of the interior have a strong reseniblante to tjio mounfain 
tribes of Menado, in Celebes, to the xx^ople of Sumaua inland from 
Bencoolen, and to the natives of the Ncc® and Poggi islands, near 
the west coast of Sumatra." Mr, Earle states likewise, that the 
Polynesian custom of tattooing the skin prevails among the Dayak 
tribes of the interior of Borneo. * 

The " wii.n rEocLB or Bowkko" form a race in the lowest con¬ 
dition of savageism, They arc dtt.crjbcd by Dalton in the following 
wprtls:—“Further towards the north are to le found men living 
absolutely in a state of nature [so-called], \\hc) neither culuvato 
the grouad nor live in huts; who uoiiher cat rice nor salt, and who 
do not associate witli each other, but rove about some vfoods, like 
wild beasts. The sexes gteot in the jungle, or the man eamea away a 
w'oman from some campong. When the children are old enough to 
shil’t for themselves, they usually separate, neither one af'^rwards 
thinking of the other. At night th?y felc^Jp under s<imo hu;ge tree, the 
JjpueheSTyr W'hich hang low. On tliese they fasten the children in a 
kind of swing. Around the trees they mak^ a tire, to k^eji off the 
wild beaats and snakes. * They cover themselves with*a i)ieee of dtClk, 
and in this also they wi^ip their ehildrcn. It is soft and warm, but 
will not keep out the rain, Th<j^e poor creatures are looked ou and 
treated by the Dayaks as wild beasts. Hunting parties of twenty-tive 
and thirty go out and amuse themselves witli shooting jt the children 
in the trees with tlie sumpit, the same as monkeys, from which they 
are not easily distinguished, I'he men taken in these excursiems are 
in varial)ly kiljed ; the women commonly •spared, if they arc young. It 
is somewhat reipai^kablc that Oic^ children of these wild people 
oaunoybe sufficiently tamed to be entrusted with their liberty. [What 
means have employed ?] Selgic told me he never recolle«i^ed an 
instance where they did not escape to the junglg the very first oppor-» 
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lunity, notwithstanding many of them have been kindly treated for 
years. The consequence is| that all the chiefs who call themselves 
civilized no sooner take th^in Irat they cut off a foot, sticking the 
stump in a basnboo of molten dunicir; tlicir escape is tlms prevented, 
and ^eir serviced in paddling canoes retahicd. An old D'ay^ loves 
to dwell upon his success id these hunting excursions; and the terroi 
of the women and chiltfren when taken affords a fruitful theme of 
amusement at all their meetings.” The following additional informa* 
tion, however, is aomcwhat^unexpected in such circumstances. Aftex 
speaking of the excellence of the iron and steel of the interior of 
Borneo, and of the extent of its ntiinufacture among tire Dayak tribes, 
Dalton continues Those men whom 1 have noticed, living in a 
state of natb^e, building no habitations of any kind, and eating 
nothing but fruits, snakes, and monkeys, yet procure this excellent 
iron, and make blades sodght after by every Dayak, who, in their 
hunting excursions, have in view tlie poor creature’s spear or man* 
dow, as much as his head, improbable as it may appear,”* 

That part of (he population, of the Molucca and Timorian islands 
whichis of Malayo-Folyncsian origin, differs little in general from those 
of the same race already described.* There are exceptions, however. 
On elevated table-land near the north* eastern extremity of Timor, ll^. 
Earle found some ti-ibes remarkable for their fairness, like some of 
the Dayak tribes of Borneo, and the mountaineers about i-Menado, 
in the norfii-east of Celebes. Some of those Timorians hare light or 
xantliouB hair, like fair Europeans. , 

The Malayo-Polyncsion family docs not occupy these islands alone. 
In the interior of many of them tliero are tribes of the Negro race. 
To these we shall refer afterwardi. Travellers have also spoken of 
another people found there—the AJforas or Haraforas, The 
given of Siese people *are very, contradictory. Sometimes they me 
rept^ented as fairer then the Polynesians, olid again as searoeiy to 
be distinguished frem Papuas. Mr. Earle, a^lcr lengthened inquiriesi 
has come to the conclusion that the ]^ople who* in the Indian isla^lds 
are called Alforas and Haraforas do«not form a distinct race, tm^ikre 
uncivilized tribes of Malayo-Polynesians, 

The Alforian race, properly so Called, a distinct peo|de, of apecuHstr 
type, to which belong the aboriginal tribes of Australia, remains to 
be noticed afterwards. 

* Singapore Chronicle, March and* April, 1681 . . ' 
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SRCTION*Tl,—T?HE POLYNESIAIt ISLANDEES. 

♦ 

Those trlhcg of the Malayo-Polynesian family •v^io* inhabit the 
hlaadg of tIR Pacific are denominated Polynesian natioitSt They are 
divided into numcroua groups, each haying^ts own peculiar dialect, 
but the whole so much alike that, with few exceptions, they are easily 
brought to understand ^ach other, ^e principal nations are the 
Tongan, the Tahitian, the Maorian^ Now Zealanders, the 
Hawaiian or Sandwich Islanders, the Marqucsans, the inhabitants of 
the Gambler Islands, and of Kaster fsland, and the Samoans. 

The Tonyons.—The Tongans, we are told, seldom exceed thecomnaon 
stature, though some are above six feet. T^ey have strd&g and stout 
limbs, broad shoulders, and a muscular appearance. They are not so 
corpulent as the Tahitians. Their features," says Mr. Anderson, 
“ are very various, insomuch that it is scarcely possible to fix on any 
general likeness by which to characterise them, unless jit be a fulness 
at the point of the nose, which is very common. But, on the other 
hand, we meet with hundreds of European faces and many genuine 
liomaa noses among them. . . ^ew of them have any uncommon 
thjipkness of the Ups. The general colour is a cast deeper than the 
copper brown, but several of the men and women have a true olive 
complexicki, and some of the last are even a great deal fairer. This, 
as we are told, is the case principally among the better classes, who 
are least exposed to the sun. Among the bulk of the people the skin 
is more commonly of a dark hue, with some degree of roughness. 
There some Albinos among them. Their hair is in general sl!(aight, 
thick, and strong, though a few have it bushy and frizzled,^' 

The Tahitians, including undpr this na^ aU the 
nitliiiies of the group called the Society Islands, are dqiscribed by kb:. 
EUin as being generaUy^above the middle stilhire, ** with open and 
prepossessing oountem^cse, though their features are bold and some- 
tunes prominttit. The facial an^ is frequently as perpendicular as 
in the Eu»rpean structure, excepring where the frontal and occipital 
bones of the skulls were pressed togetjfier in infancy, ^his was fre¬ 
quently done by the mother with the male children, when they were 
designed for warriors. The forehead is sometimes low, but frequently 
high and formed; the eyebrows Ite dark and defined, 

eccasionaUy^ arched, but pore generally straight; the eyes seldom 
large, hgt bright and full, and of a jet black colour; the cheek-bones 
by no means higM* the nose^^ther rectilinear or aquil|ne,*ofton 
accompanied ^th a Ihlness about the nostrils; it is seldom fiat, not* 
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M’ithstanding it was formally the practice of the mothers and tnurso.^ 
to press the nostrils of the ffemaIe*childrGn, a flat*and broad nose being 
by many regarded as uioia ornamental than otlicrwise. . . Th«' 
mouth in gen^rj^ is well formcd» though the lips arc sometim^ large, 
yet never so nluch so as to Resemble those of the Afiican. *The form o" 
the face is either round er oval, and but very seldom exhibits any 
resemblance to the angular form of the Tartar visage, while their 
profiles frequently bear a most striking rescanblmice to that of the 
liuiopeiin eountenauce.' tTheir hair is of a* shining black or 
diirk brown colour, straight, but not lank and why, Ukc that of 
the American Indian, nor, excepting in a lew sohtary mistanees, 
'WOttlly, like tlie New^Guinea or New Holland Negroes, . . The pre¬ 
vailing coloull^of the natives is an olive, a brown, or a reddish brown, 
equally removeR from the jet black of the African and the Asiatic, 
the yeU<Bv of the Malay, and the red or copper colour of the 
aboriginal American, frequently presenting a kind of medium be¬ 
tween the tw 0 latter colours. . . At Uie time of th«^ 

birth the complexion of Tahitian m fan is is but little, if Any, 
darker than that of European chiLdren, and the skin only assumes 
the bronco or brown hue as they gi*v>w up under repeated or constant 
exposure to the sun. Those p irts of the body that arc most covered, 
even with their loose drapeiies of native cloth, are, through every 
period of life, of much lighter culour than those that are'exposed ; 
and notwithstanding the dark tint with which the climaio appears 
to dye the skin, the ruddy bloom of health ami vigour, or the sudden 
blush, is often seen mantling the youthful countenance under the 
light*bfbwn tinge, which, like a ^hin veil, but partially conceals its 
glowing hue. The females* who are much, employed in beating 
cloth, moiuig mats, ot;piher occupations followed under 
■usiiftjly fairer Jjian the rest; while the fishermen, w'ho are mqst 
exposed, are invarifibly*’thc darkest portion ot the population." 

“ It is a singular fact," says the siuwe wsritqr, ‘*itt the physiology 
of the inhabitimta of this part of Iheaworld, that the chiefs and per¬ 
sons of hcicditaiy rhnk and infiuenCn jin the islands are, almost with- 
oxxt exceptionf as much supciia^i to the peas^intry ot c^ommon people 
in statelincsvs, dignified deportment, imd physical Strength, as til^y 
•are in raiik and circumstcinces, although they are not elected to thoir 
station on accoynt of ilicir personal endowments, bulf derive their 
rank and elevation from their ancestry, f his is the caa^ with most 
of the groups of the Pacific, but particularly so in Tuhiii and 
Uio a^acent isles." Mr. Ellis thii ^6 that d^R^l.*ent ^freatment in 
superioir £oad| and distinct habits of Ufe« are qtilte sufficient 
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to acci^iiut for this difference. Mr. Ayilliains says that the Tahitians 
^\hiten and fatten thhmselvcs at pleasure.* 

The New Zealanders ,—^Thc difference physical character among 
tlie New J^ealanders is so great, that some naturalistsJtiold the opinion 
that theyl'lMong to two distinct races. One of thcffe Classes is thu** 
described by Dr, Dkffeubach—** The coloijir of the New iieitlandors 
js d light, clear brown, varying very much in shade; sometimes xl is* 
even lighter than that of a native of the south of France; the nose is 
s.traight and well shaped, often aquiline; ^he mouth gciicrully large, 
and the lips in many cases mm-e developed than those of Europeans; 
the eyes are dark, and full of A'nlielty and expression ; the hair is 
f.-enerally black, and lank or slightly c\U’l(‘il; the teeth are white, e)ien, 
and regular, and last to old age. . . Suidu of the nabKes have hair 

of a reddish or auburn colour, aixd a very light-coIouCed skin. . 

1 have seen a peifect xanthous variety id a viromon, who had daxeu 
hair, white skin, and hluo eyes; hot poihaps a half-caste, hut a 
xndrbid variety, as was proved by the extreme sensibility of lier 
'visual organs, her rather pallid appearance, and her age; on Uri* 
cheeks the akin w’as rather rough and freckled," The skuila of many 
of the New Zealanders, wo arg tdld, in no way di0lT froiri those of 
Kgropeans. 

The other class have a “less regularly shaped cranium, which is 
rather mdte coinpresscd*froin the sides, full and large features, promi¬ 
nent chcck-boncs, full Ups, sunk ears;, curling and coaibe (although 
not woolly*) hair, a much deeper colour of the skm, and a short and 
lather ill •proportioned figure.” 

This diveisity l^richard is not deposed to ascribe to a mii^ure of 
twa races, but rather to differences in food and manner M life, tlie 
by Mr. Ellis, and other well-inarmed writ^, for the 
superiority in height and form, and the fairness of cqjiipicxion 
<>esscd by tlie higher classes in Tahiti, as com'parcd with the lower, 
Tim difference, it is arj^ufld, is precisely the same inth regard to the 
Maorians or New ^Jle^anders a» to the Taliitians and other Tolync- 
siana, among whom there sccips'a greater tendency to variation in 
the i^^fsical type than in any oilier quarter of the woiW. The sup- 
peilftoA of a l^apuan tribe with one of Malayan origin e.xisting 
together in these islands does not explain the difficulty, for still the 
xanfhous variety remains to be accoun’led for, of jnhich there are 
many in Taj^iti and the hiyirqncsas, void to he as completely xanthous 
as any4i(urope^s. In Tahiti, though there ore differences of caste, 
we iu*o told that thS^hysical characters prevalent in each are xuff eon-* 
stant diversities; unless tlus should appear to betlmit^^ 
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says Prichard, “ with the Maorians, we cannot look upon the valrleties 
discovered as national pecuharitiee. The x)eople'themselves have, as 
it seems from Dr, DielTunbac^’a account, no tradition or opinion which 
favours such an hypothesis. They consider themselves to h^f one 
origin, and ha^e no differenqe of dialect. Still, in the preshnt state of 
our knowledge on this auh^ect, it would be rash to draw any positive 
conclusion,” 

The Margwians.—lLh.fi natives of the Marqjresaa are represented as 
the fairest or most xanth^s people of the Pacific Ocean. By the 
companions of Mcndanathey are described as “ alnmt white*' ^ey 
had long hair, 'which some of theni suffered to hang loose, and others 
gathered in a knot at, the top of the head. Many aniong them had 
**re4 hair." \japtaiji Cook says—The inhabitants of these islands 
collectively are/without exception, the finest race of people in this 
sea. Per fine shape and regular features they, peihaps, surpass all 
other nations. The men are tattooed from head to foot. This makes 
them look darV; but the women, -who are but little punctured, 
and youths and young children, who are not at all, arc as fair as 
seme Europeans/' 

The Sandwich Islanders.--^** The descriptions whicli Captain Cook’)^ 
voyages contained of the almost primitive simplicity, natural vivacit]^ 
and fascinating manners, of a people who had existed for ages, 
isolated and unknown to the rest of the world, were so entirely new, 
and the accounts given of the mildness and salubrity of the climate, 
the spontaneous abundance of delicious fruite, and the varied and 
delightful appearance of the natural scenery in the Sandwich and 
Otker isthnds of the Pacific were so^enchanting, that many individuals 
were led tc^magine they wore a sort of elysium, where the highly- 
favoured jJmabitants, ,free from the toil and care, the 
diB 4 Bpointment,^'which mar the happiness of civilized oommuniUes, 
dwelt in what they called a state of nature, a&d spent their lives in 
unrestrained gratification and enjoyment/* « ^ 

These descriptions arc attested by » later traveller as fiuthful trm* 
scripts of the first impressions madt^ep the minds of Captaiii^^Cohk 
and lus compaiuons, and in e\eiy respect correct, «e /or ^ 
partial oheervation extended. Far different, however, ’We are 
were the impressions produced on the minds of those who haye 
resided for son^ years in the islands. Having aaquhred their 
language, observed their domestia cconom]^ and beeome,ac(inainted 
with the nature of their government, the sanguinary charmiter of 
their fife<;(uent wars, theix absurd aiid«oppreisiva System of idolatry, 
fold the prevalence olittunan sacrifices, they were led, from the indu- 
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bitablH iacCs which came under their notice, to more just and accurate 
conclusions. 

The natives of tlj^e Sandwich Islands are represented' as being, in 
generaii^jjljher above the middle stature, well-fcrined, with fine 
muscular Limbs, open countenances, an^ features fmquently, tosem- 
bhng those of Europeans. Their gait isagraceful, and sometimes, 
stately. The chiefs, in particular, are tall and stout, and their per- 
(tonal appearance is so ^jauch superior to that of the common people, 
that some have imagined them a distinct'face. This, however, Mr. 
JBIllhi assures us, is not the fact; th^ great care taken of them in their 
childhood, and their better living, have probably occasioned the 
difference. Their hair is black or browp, strong, and frcqutfntly 
curly; their complexion is neither yellow, like the M^ays, nor red, 
like the American Indians, but a kind of olive, and sometimes reddish 
brown. Their arms, and other parts* of the body, are tattooed; but 
except in one of the islands, this is by no means so common us in many 
parts of the Southern Sea. * » 

The Paumotuan Archipelago. —In describing the people of the Ptiu- 
motuan Archipelago, which includes the Gambier Islands, Captain 
Beechey says, '* In one of the canoes was a man nearly as dark as 
fti African Negro, with woolly hair, tied in a knot like the Kadakers; 
and another with a light complexion, sandy hair, and European 
features. . . All t’fie natives of these islands," he continues, 
** apparently profess the same religion ; all speak the same language, 
and arc in all essentiaf points the same people. . . There is," ho 
says, "a great diversity of feature and complexion betw^ those 
inhabiting the volcanic islands and the natives of the coral formations, 
being a taller and fairer race* This may be attributed to 
"HTcul^ence of food, habits, and comfort; the one havi^ to seek a 
dally subsistence upoii,^the rce&, exposed to^ a buriird^ sun, essii to 
the painfbl glare of a white coral beech, while the other enjoys plen- 
tifoUy the spontaneamf produce of the earth, reposes beneath the 
genial dbade of palms or breadiYruit groves, and passes a life of com¬ 
parative ease and luxury/’ > 

r sdbyaseai'.'^^This island is soidewhat larger tha& Great Britain 
Ireland, and contains an industrious, intelligent, and semi- 
dvillaed population, amounting to bcjtween four and five millions. 
The natilves^ppear to have acquired, from time imiaemorial, by their 
intercourse with Arabsp and subsequently with Europeans, many of 
the Iffls and ha^^ta of civilised life. They popsess large flocks of 
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cattle, cultivate and artiflcinlly irrigate extensive tracts of jsifil, ine 
fanalEar with the value of property, and live in large communities, 
with consid’e^ble rcgulariw^' of municipal government. The only 
native metal raaron; the people have long knoAvn the maiyifactuie 
. of variqua articles in that rnotal, as ^vell as m liorn, wood, silk, an . 
cotton. They excel, alsof in the manufacture of silver chains ftenu 
dollars imported in the sale of their produce. Many of the homes 
arc large and sub*tantiaHv bailt of wood; ^uid their towns, wliidi 
usually occupy the suranlits of hills, are uell defended by lm;;{ 
moats. The Malagasy have no ajiippiug whauner of thcM own. In 
marine architecture they have not advauced a step beyond the 
and*simple«t^anoe. «Thojf have nolhm^ in boat-building to compete 
with the New Zealander or South Sea l-'Lander. 

The inhabita^its are all»of a dark complexion, some races beieg 
mneh more sw'ntthy than others. They are, aecoiding to the llev. 
J. J. Freeman, of varied origin, and to a large extent are now so 
intermingled wjdh one ano'hev as lo have lost the di'stiuotive traces 
of their original condition. The language, wh.ich is the same through- 
oul the ii'land, with a few diHlcctical varieties, identifies them with 
the Malayan races. Some of the na‘ivca possess Malay feutilrc'-, 
others resemble Arabs, and a f('w apinoximate to the Negro race, bat 
without the woolly hair. 

Suporsti,tions of various kinds are spread'over the islarife, chiefly 
akin to the Afrieun superstitions, llic MaUgasy haae, how'cvei, 
some religloUb eu«toms similar to those found*in the rohnesian isles, 
“Tliey have also the rite of circumcision, and rites of lustration or 
purification by sprinkling ayd ablution, and a soplenurj' divisioii of 
time, wliielt most probably have been derived from Sonnti: ;.,^: 

■ Asiatic ifiwions.'’ Under their Into king, Radama, they ‘‘sccmSlS!' 
dctttiiicd to liy.SiMnc the station of a civiH/ed ^aiid Christian people/* 
But their present sovereign, a pagan and persectttiiig queen, hits 
banislicd their Christian teachers, and stayhd *the progress of dvl- 
liaation among them. Slie ha$i tliUf given the ChrifStioi^iin 

olppOTtunity, which they haVe nolrfjw improved, of,|iLotiving the 
world that tlu?y are capable of alfeaining to high 9^ heroic a 
of Christian diiuraeter as ever distinguished" martins of smcicnPiit 
modern times, of any race or^y nation. 

Under a government less oppressiye and rspacions^the bountry 
'i^dhld soon assume an appoaranccArf great fer’tility and comfort; and 
by the fostering care Hherai and onlightesqed rulers, the^eople 
wonl^rt^pidly rhie id the setde of inCalligohce, wealth, and power. 
Thet^ ar^ miMjerisls fh r^der Jdalagasy a noble and powerful 
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nalionip whose friendship and rcsonrees would bo well worthy of 
commercial relations with Enropo and I^dui, and whose mind «ud 
energy would qualily thorn to act as bcne;f’iictors on the^cdstern coast 
of Afri ca, ^ 

CivVizaiWk hi Pali/nosia, —The history qjf civilaatidir in Polynesia 
is conneeted with the subjeot of this volume, 'The iuir^ 

proveinent of the races of mankind is a grave praciioal question, (n 
winch recent changes iu^the beautiful isl.mus of the Piicilie throw a 
eJear and strong light. "When first \isit(|f:l by Europeans, theinha- 
biianta of thesn islands were fierce aud ciuel barbarians, savage in all 
tlieir habits, aud employed cliiefl^' in exterminating wars. They 
however, like most of then biethren of the hiii^an family* posacased 
the idea of a God, of spiutual b. ius’i-, antf of a futurt’stato. They 
had “a pompons religion, with pric&la and solethn sacrifices.'* 
There tihjO wcie ibiind traditions of a fiistpair, of a deluge, and the 
escape of a few. These if-lauds, iimitin^lf ouj selves to those inhabited 
by the Maluytj-Polyiie.'^iau race, can now be called neither pagan nor 
uucivdized. Clinstian mlfsionaries have been amongst them, and 
by their efforts a most wonderful cliango has been cfiectcd. In 
Tahiti these duvotcHl men labouit'd for many years without inakitig 
converts. During that period they had elected* and furnished a 
house after the European fashion, but not the slightest desire to 
imitate \4as evinced hy the nativcB. A*, soon, hovsever, as they 
embraced the Christian faith, they eagerly set themselves to learn the 
arts and acquire tlio habiu of civilized life. And so it wms at all the 
islands wherever the new religion w^^^ received i whether at once on 
its being brought to ihein, as in some cases, or fiftci u liinf, as in 
atlilfers, with its reception invariably cam*e the dawn of dh'ilization ; 

the teachoi’vS of religion were adm4’Ably fitted ii^Iead the 
way in all social imjirovemeut. Tliey wore men whryiKSiid use iji^ir 
hands dnd eyes as \voll%s their minds and f^mgues. Aoic they are 
expounding the truths of their religion to an eager multitude, and 
nbt only dhreotfng, but also working with their own hands in 
the building' bf chapels and ^dwelling-houses, and the making of 
beil^eads, cheirs, and sofas. They likewise iusU'uct tHiem as to the 
of their lands, and direct them how to turn its products 

toEcotini. 

Hhny atmiping incidents are related bf the wondet excited in the 
miiids ef tjiese simple p^ple by the art| introduced by their foreign 
teaclib^ On the> buUdmg of a chapel at Aitutaki, lime was 
and &e natives directed i^eut dbWn a large |)Ortlon. (^' fir^!!9bfbd^ ^ 
and'l^terwards bthig from t|ie sea a quantity ofacond^j^k bhd'pl&'ii 
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on the woodi which was then set on fire. This being cIone,<n& the 
bldce burst itrth n shoui arose—“Oh these foreigners, they are 
rodsting stones! they are (toasting stones! C^omc, huriicane, and 
blow down out;, bananas and onr bread-fruit; wo shall^ngjjixr suflen 
flrom famine again} these fpreignors are teaching us to roast stones ' 
They ^^cre told to exercise patience and they should see the r»*8ult 
''At da 3 'light the following morning they wcJC found at the «l>ot, l«>-'t 
in wonder at the beautiful powder to whiol^ tlie coial u is reduced 
Soon they bethought themselves of wlntewtishing their huts and 
garments with it, and thns adorned, marched about the settlement, 
much to the general admiration. “A space in the chapel beini; 
witftied, the teacheis mixed up a portion of the * rotisted atone ’ with 
some sand, av.d plastered it on the space which had been prepared, 
taking care toVover it with mats, and to send the people away, lost, 
prompted by their curiosity, they should scratch it down before it 
beenmo Ivaid. Kaily on the next morning they all hastened to set 
this wonderful,Sight. The chiefs and common people, men, women, 
and children, hurried to the spot; and when the covering was rt'- 
rooved, a sheet of beautifully white plastering was presented to thm 
astonished view. All pressed forvlard to examine it; sonic smolliinr 
it, some scratching it, whilst others took stones and struck it, a\- 
claiming, as they retired—* ^yonderful I wonderful! The very stont'! 
in the sea, and the sand on the shore, become good propcAy, in tl c 
hands of those who worship the true tied and rcgaid his good 
word,' “ * 

At Ilaxaiongi Mr. Williams constructed a tuining-lathe, and tlu 
fill at af dele he turned was the leg of a sofa, with which the chief t( 
whom it belonged was so 'delighted that he hung it ro ujptd |iis ne ck 
and ^aljg/id up and dgw'ti the settlement with it, to the astoujulRlMw 
and adniic4 ti ,pft of the beholders, who said that if they had possessed 
it m the days ot theif idolatry, they shout'd certainly have made i 
their chief god. i 

Tho ingenuity, energy, and perseseranoe, with vfhich the GbA^tiai 
eiviliscrs of the Routh Sea Islafids^ovs^ame tbeirmany is 

well illustrated by Mr. Williati;^* ship-buUdbig ut Bgratonga,'' 
first want was a smith's bellows, a want not easily supplied^ 
ifiSrteitials for Its oonstruciaon were lacking, and also the knowledge o 
be|lowS-making« Nothing* daunted, however, Mr. WiUiatos pro 
cteded. Of the four goats on tho island tlpree were killed, that thei 
jikms might be used as leather. After three or four day's libour th< 
ri^lloyra was oompleted; but* to thogiortifiolitiod^ the indefalkab' 
® ^'ovkman, U was Ibuad not to answer tery well,^ '^h© htil dit 
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not iUl properly, and, beeidee, the bellowe drew in the fire. Mr, 
^VilliAniB did hot know how' to remedy iheec defe^, nor was he 
helped by works on the mechanic atts which he o/usiiUed, for the 
directions in them supposed the possessiQii of machinery, which in 
Har«iitQnAa was quite unatttdnahlc, ** On ouc sn!|[]Ell at l^Uuatoa,** 
writes STr. AV'illiams, ** I took my old Xkigfish bellows to phiees; not, 
as the tale goes, to look for the wind, but to ascertain the reason why 
mine did not blow as well as others. X had not proceeded fiir when 
the mystery was enplq^necl, and I stood amused at my own %aorance; 
for, instead of making the pipe communicate only with the upper 
cliamber, I had inserted it into tlie updor as well, by which the wind 
^ escaped and the flame w,us drawn in. To complete my perplexities 
the rats*—which, at Baratonga, were like oqe of the plagues of Egypt-" 
os if by general consent, eongr^ated during the ni^t in immen<*o 
numbers, aud devoured every particle pf the goats*^ skins; and on 
entering the workshop in the morning 1 was mortified by the die* 
cuvery, that nothing romainrd of my unfortunate bellows bht the 
bare boards. This was really vcxat&otM, for I had no material to 
supply the loss. Still bent upon the accomplishment of my object, 
and while anxiously considering the best means * to raise the wind,* 
fbr that was essential to my sudoess, it struck me that, as a pump 
(brew water, a machine eonstinoted upon the same principle must of 
necessity throw wind. I therefore made a box about eighteen or 
twenty^nohes square/ and four feet high, put a valve at bottom 
and fitted in a damper, similar to the piston in the cylinder cf a 
steam-engine. This we loaded with stones to &roe it down with 
velocity, and attached to it a long lever, by which it was again raised. 
Before placing it near the fire, we tried It and were deligtiSed w&th 
vgr success; but» on bringing it in Contact with that* devocudng 
its deficiencies were soon developerh. In the fiirngdace, w# 
found that there was too great an mtemlbetweendjigiAhistii aEdf 
secondly, that, like Its ^[Ncedecessor, it sucked^ thcTfireso £urt that in 
a few moments it was in a blaSe, We soon extinguished the flames, 
and lOmedied the evU by making a valve at the batdt of the pipe 
communicating With the diCi which opened to let oat the wind, 
,0id when dm msehlie was lllinm To overcome the other inoon- 
JfOMice, we eoncliided that if one ooh would give us one blast, two 
Wmd dqjible it; and we, therefore, made another of the ashm 
ditneosioas, and worked th^ alternately, thus ke^ng up a osn* 
tinusl bhugjV rather a auocesalon^of blasts. B^ht'or ten men were 
lequif^ tA wfork them ;*bat labour was cheap, and the natives were 
delighSd with emplopeeut* "Wiiiaft this ocntiivanee we <114 ell 
vot, tu * p 
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owr iron-work^ using a perforated stone for a fire* iron, an anvil of the 
same material^ and a pair of oarpentor's pincers for our tongs. «>ABa 
substitute for'vHioals we soa^e charcoal from thd cocoa-nut, tamanvt 
and other ti^es. The first iron the natives saw worked eneited their 
astonishxnent* eraeedix^ljr, especially the nrelding of tw o p ieces 
together. 01^ Ibid young„ men and women, chieftain aSh peasant, 
haftene^ to beKold the wonder; and when they saw the ease with 
whi^h heated ir<m could be wrought, they exdaimedo-^'* Why tlidnot 
we thinh nf heating the hard stuff also, instead of boating, it with 
atones ? What a reign of ^ai^k hearts Satan^s is!'' Mothing, how* 
over, in the ship excited more interest than the pumps p even the 
king was so much delighted that Ife frequently had his favourite stool 
carried on boards and entertained himself for hours in pumping out 
the bilge«wat«¥.*' * * 

All the othee work of the ship was executed in the same ingmuous 
manner, such materials al the island afforded being adapted with 
wonderful skill into substitutes for the articles ordinarUy used in 
ship-building., In a few months the vessel was completed, and 
ntany a xoile of ocean was traversed by it on messages of love and 
mercy. One of its hrst voyages was to Tahiti, a distance of sOvVen or 
eight hundred miles. n 

The island of Baratonga, the scene of this sii^ular experiment in 
ship-building, was discovered by WUHams, and tlirongh his means 
Chiiatianised and civilised, li^en this inti^pid man firs| planted 
his foot oh its shores he found himself in the midst of a ferocious 
race of savages, whose chief work was war iq its most cruel form- 
wars in which they put female prisoners to death* and made a 
honrihk repast of the bodies of their enemies. Yet even here the 
Gospel cagie, saw, and conquered. In a very few ycaip the Bora* 


tongans me peaceably living under a code of laws ImmuesL^in 
ChtM^lff^ipleii and they who, till visited by missionorS^ 
in not a wR^ten lenguego* can now read and write. .Xhoy 
havn eevend .fpaolous plm^ of worship* jno idhl «wnains,^ the 
Mend* and thige Gie Bahhaih is k^ln a tnsnfter f^t'ndght^jdiame 
{those Bations which have been naSted .Ohffetion ggoi. The 


vpyager saUip into Iho hmhonis of* BasslOs^ ,1^ the Jandttp^ 
.dotted onevsw Aide with coindi%ihle dwsll^gi, 'lissj^ing out 
t heonti^l iUigei andonibegood roads idim lead 

nidt|dt(Mred^«nd asMe%hnt ade««ntl^^ 
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of our own and other landa. who, instead of having to defend them- 
selvds firom a murderous people, can now obtain Ba& harbour, and 
carry on ail open and honourable traffic. / , 

l^ot Oady havo the mtssionaries taught tho people many usoful arts, 
such A<|,^ffpuths* worh, hotise and ship building, fu|^tiire>niaking of 
varioua kinds, sugar-botlix^, &c., but they hare also introduced 
vitious valuable vegetable productions iA odditioxi to those left by 
Captain Cook, and a number of our .most useful animals, as goats, 
sheeps horses, cattle, pigs, and poultry. 

Ihis social advancement has be«i adiorapamed by a moral and 
int^eetual progress equally rcm^kable. In not a few instances tlio 
proud, treacherous, revengeful, and cruel warrior has become an 
humble, forgiving, tender-hearted Chiisli^an; .and where the ^aost 
revolting vices once flourished, the beautiful fluids of the high 
morality of the New Testament havo^agahx and*agaiii met the 
delight^ eye of the Christian traveller. As to the intellectual cha- 
ract^ and capacity for learning of these Polynesians, one fact may 
anffiee. Of the Tahitians Hr. Ellis writes: No^ only have the 
children and young persons learned to read, write, cipher, and commit 
their lessons to memory, with a fhcillty and quickness not exceeded 
by individuals of the same agft in any civilised country, but the 
education of adults, and even persons advanced in years—which, in 
England, with evmry advantage, is so diffiinflt an undertaking that 
nothing^but the use oiVthe best means and the most untiripg appHea- 
tion ever aceomplished iwhas, been ejected here with comparative 
ease. Multitu^ who were upwards of thirty or forty years of age 
when they coaunenced the alphabet, had, in the course of twelve 
months, learned to read distinc^y in tiie New Testamelft;, largo 
portions said evsfn whole books of wl&Sh some of theid had, in a 
period, eommflted to memory. !Ehsy igiN|uired th^flrst rules 
of Arithmetic with etmal fhcility andilikd iaad£l|wit*'B6 

kinds of ins^ctiou Mtherto,;fa»^hed,* as flust as th<^ 
ttee|i,erB eoidd prepwJessonsin their native lAnipoage.*’ 
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Iflack nmei of Oeeanijea are <divided by Prhdierd into three, 
tdniiiflWr~thft* Negfifloee or pimy KefeoM of the Indian seas, the 
'Pepni^ tiie tftiaigStdiuii^ T 
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^ECTION I.—SkEHIlOKS OF THE ISDl^N SEAS. 

Tlie puny Negroes arc fovnd in many places in the islands scattered 
over the lucli^nl seas.. We may quote the description giv en^o f this 
. peopIc^s foun^in the Andaman islands, in the Bay of iTengal, as a 
, Fpeciracn of the race. *“ The natives of the Andaman islands**' 
nilU's Lieutenant Colebrookc, “are not more fiivou^ed in the con¬ 
firmation of their bodies than they are in the endowment of their 
inuuls. Ill stature they seldom exceed five feet; their limbs are ill- 
ii rme<i and ^lender, their bodies protuberant; they have high shoul- 
dtr*8 and large heads, and, like the Africans, tliey have woolly hafr, 
noses, and thicl^ lips^; their eyes are small and red, their skin of 
a dt(‘p motif Ifktcki while their countenances exhibit the extreme of 
iiietchcdneas Ind ferocity.” 

Tl’lie people of Erromanga (or Aramanga, as Pickering calls it) are 
of the Negrillo race. Pickering met a lad, a native of Erromangit, 
at Tojigatabocv whither he had been brought in a trading vesscjl ten 
years p*‘«;\ious. His forehead was remarkably retreating, with a 
horizontal furrow, and the lower part of the face ivas very promi¬ 
nent ; the lips were thick, the nose hardly as broad as in the Kegro, 
and the eyes, though small and deeply >Bunk, were very lively; the 
cheeks were thin, 8*1(1 the limbs slender. Notwithstanding his 
orang features, the countenance W'as very pleasing, ^and hy sceme;) 
unusually active and intelligent. Having been brought away when 
a child, he had forgotten every word of his i^tive language. It was 
reported of him that at ni^t, instead of seeking, like his companions, 
the pttitection of houses, he resorted to the sea-shore, and buriid 
him«>clf in»the sand. A trading odptain who once visited Erromanga, 
and, ft^^^cumnavigating it, attempted at various points to.- 4 a|^n 
communicsl^^jn with &e natives, could gCit nothing from them except 
i) spear or a stoitb. They were the most singular-looking people he 
ever beheld, and appeared to him, ho says, yathcr like monkeys ilian 
men—a statement which may havg received h colouring from tlic 
frustration of his wishes. 1!he Ne^illo race in general are described 
as averse to, §nd almost refusing, volhntary intercourse with stran* 
gers. But this may be the rJIuU of the iU*«usage to w-hidii thif^ 
tribe has been subjected, both by white traders and by the tribeh 
With which they are intermingled in the islands both of th^ Indian 
Archipelago and of tlie Southern Seas. It was to a feefing of mdis- 
^ ciimmate resentment towards all whites, rather than to afr unreason¬ 
ing ^rocity, that the missionary Williams fell a v^^tim. ^ 



The Tapuas, or Papuans, are distinguilheJ from otjia Ha«k races 
by theif ^unch grows on the head in separate tufe and is gene¬ 
rally wwn long, spread out, and stiffenetl with greasd, so as fo form 
an inunonsc bushy periwig. When the hair is close cropped the' 
head has the appearance of an old shoe-brush. Prichard and other i 
are donbvfui whether there is an original di^erence in the hair of the 
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P ipufts and othc Negroes, or whether the Papuan peculiarity may 
not be owing to the mode •of dressing the hlir. The are 

btilievod to be the most ‘^ncient of all the race^ inha^i^^i^f^ie Indian 
ANihipciago» and it is thought probable that at one time they occu¬ 
pied all the islands W tfte^rchipclago. It is known that they now 
exist in the interior of Borneo. * Over New Guinea, Now Britain, 
and New Ireland, the chain of 4:ho New Hebrides, and many other 
]dac^, Papua mcfs ate Spread. Tlicy are not so ungaiiAy in appear¬ 
ance m tlie Negrillocs. The Papuans appear, according to Dr. 
Prii^haird, ** to be of a timid and unenterprising character. This race 
baa taken up'its abode on the sea bordtsr, where they live in long 
cabins, cleyatod on pile?^ plunged in the water even of the ocean. 
*They cdSRstitute the majority of the population of the soa«s!iorc, from 
the isle of Waigiod'tls far as DoVi-” 
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The jiaiives of the Feejee Islands are of the Papuan race; and 
I’ickerinjj sayi^iof their haif—“ When dressed in the Fccjee fashion 
it forms a resisting mass, and ofiTerg no slight protection against tho 
blow of a club. T have had occasion to remark that it actually incom- 
rnoded tlie wt^irer when l^ing down; and to this cirOTSflEtantc, 
rather than to any foppei^, I am disposed to attribute the origin of 
the wooden-neck pillow/*’ He says of the Feejean Papuas tliat they 
employ a greater variety of improvements in domestic economy, aro 
better cultivators, and are ej|ren more skilful in '«he management of the 
t^noe, than the Polynesians. ** In architecture they have made no 
mean progress, and they are the oii’y people I have seen among those 
classed by Europeans as ‘ savages ’ M'ho manifested a taste for tho 
fine arts, while, as with tht ancient Giccks, this taste was universal.” 
Their moral stafo may be judged from tlie faet, that a general system 
of parricide prevails among" them. Pickering informs us of a royal 
chief who, owing apparently to the regard for his personal character, 
had been allowed to exceed the usu^ number of years. ** He had 
become, liowevl-r, quite timid, and with reason; for, in a country 
yrhcrc natural death is scarcely arrived at by the common people, tlic 
precarious state of royalty may bq imagined. Indeed, it was said 
that his son at times did not scrtlple to remind him of the Fcejean 
privilege.” ^ 

Perhaps, the greater number of blaok races in Oceanic Negrolajid 
are in mai;y respects intermediate between t&csc two extremes (the 
puny Negro and the Papua), and aiq>roach* more nearly to the 
ordinary character of the African Negro, ** 


SECrriOK Ul.— -THE AirOIllANS. 

^.he bla^k races is the Alfo^an, of which aoee the 

mountaineers of Arfah, in New Guinea, and the native tribes of the 
great Australian continent. The Australian^, it, is well known» are 
among the most degraded of riie hunlan family, Bampier calls 
**the miserablest people in the w^rtd. The Hod]na^U>d8 of Moiuh 
motapa, thou|jh a nasty people, yet for wealth are gentlemm to these, 
who have no houses and skin-gamvents, sheep, poultry, and fruits of 
the earth, ostrich-eggs, &c.,^as the Hodmadods have; and,setting 
aside their human shape, they differ but little from biutes.” Hr. 
Wilkes, of the United States Exploring Expedition, sJliy*—"Tho 
natives of Australia differ from any other race of men in futures,- 
compliexion, habits, and language, IJ^clr colour £hd features assimi- 
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late ^hem to the African typo; their l^ng, black, Bilky hair has a 
resemblance to th^ Malays; in their language thf^ approximate 
more nearly to our American Indians, while there w q^uch in thoir 
X)hYsn al traits, manners, and customs, to which no analogy can be 
traoeu iv. • any other people. ** The natives are ^wmiddle heigiit, 
perhaps a little above it; they are Slender in make, -with long 
arms and legs. From tlicir wandering life, irregular habits, and 
bad food, they are extremely meagre, and as their thinness is 
accompanied by considerable protuberance of the abdomen, it 
gives to their figure a distorted and sinjjular appearance. The cast 
of the face is between the African and the Malay: the forehead 
usually narrow and high, the eyes small, black, and deep-set; 
the nose much depressed at the upper gart between the eyes; and 
widened at the base, which is done in infancy by |be mo^cr, the 
natural shape being of an aquiline form ;• the cheek-bones are high, 
the mouth large, and furnished with strong well-set teeth; the chin 
frequently retreats; the neck is thin and short. TKeir colour usually 
approaches chocolate, a drtp umber or reddish black, varying much 
in shade; and individuals of pure blood arc sometimes as light- 
coloured as Mulattocs. Their most striking distinction is their hair, 
which is like that of the dark-haired Europeans, altliough more silky. 
*lt is fine, disposed to curl, and gives them a totally different appear¬ 
ance from the African, and also from the Malay and American 
Indian^ Most of thtlm have thick beards and whiskcx;|, and they 
are more hairy than tlie whites,” * 

These people nevt% cultivate the soil. They subsist entirely by 
hunting and fishing, and on M'ild roots with wild honey. Yet the 
land is divided, each tiibe having, its own xiortion; and not dSily tribes 
but individuals have their estates W'ell defined, the ‘\\'ild beasts 
wandering over them being considered as nvach the prqfidvty of the 
owners of the soil as flocks of cattle or sheep. «jjni^*** 

Captain Gray, one of the best-informed wnters on this subject, does 
not consider the brqtahsed state in which the Australians are found 
to be “the permanent result -bf naturally defective reason, but the 
incidental effect of a complex and artfully-contrived system of cus¬ 
toms nnd institutions, which, tbpugh injurious in their tendency, 
clearly evince the possession and exercise of intellectual faculties.” 
These law8*'aie a very complicated set of regulations for marriage 
and the constitution of society and%hat is rcraOTkable, these laws 
prevail ^ivcrsally ov^r the Aus|ralian continent, though tlie know- 
ledgM>f them is preserved by mere oral tradition. One of their social 
arrangements iS(^e division ^f the people into great familict^ all the 
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members of each haying the sime family name. * * Each family adopts 
some animal or nlant as a kipd of badge or armorial emblem, or, as 
they call it, thet| kobong. A certain mysterious connection exists 
bft-wcen a fainily and its kobong, so that a member of the family n'ill 
not kill an anix^jd!! or pluck any plant of the species to iv'luAh its 
kobong b^ongs, except undev particular circumstances. This insti* 
tution again, which in somefrespects ri^embles the Polynesian tabu, 
though founded on a different principle, has its counterpart in the 
customs of the native Americans." , 

The Australians have sonA notions of a Deity, though indistinct 
ones. They believe also in a future state. In the power of magicians 
and sorcerers they have firm faith, and likewise in the existence of 
ghosts . ^ 

Mr. Wilkes asserts that Australian children are in general equal 
to English childrlin in their manifestations of intellect, and Prichard 
says of two Australian boys who were exhibited at the Ethnological 
Society in London, that *' their faculties appeared quite as acute as 
those of white boys of the same age, and tbev are said to be just as 
capable of receiving instruction." 



CHAPTER y; 


THE«AMERICAN NATIONS, 

1.—IKK NOBTH AME%1CAK IXDIAKS. 

aHE aboriginal tribes of both the Americas ate believed^to form but 
one family of nations. Those naturalists who regard qnly physical 
conformation cut off the Esquimaux from, tire American family, and 
join them to the Northern Asiatic or Hyperborean. Those, however, 
who include in their investigation the evidence of oneness of origin to 
be found in an affinity of languages, assert confldehtly that the 
Esquimaux arc as genuine an American race os the Aztecas or the 
Algonquins. ^ 

ITie argument from affinity of language is peculisiirly strong in the 
caSb of the Americans, from the fact that their languages differ in 
grammatical construction from all others, and yet exhibit a remark¬ 
able similihity in all their own various dialects, even vrhon these 
dialects have very few words in common, and are spoken by nations 
located at the extremes 5f this vast continent. In Greenland, as 
well as in Peru/* says Professor Vater, “ on the Hudson ri'^r, in 
Massachusets, as well as in Mexico, ^nd a| far as the banks of the 
Orinoco, languages are spoken displaying forms more arttully dis^ 
tinguished, and more numerous, than almost anp other idioms^ the 
world possess. * . Wh^n we consider these artfully ^an.^^1i*8briously'« 
contrived languages, which, though existing at points separated from 
each other by so many buddreds of miles, have assumed a character 
not less remarkably similar among^hemselvea than different from the 
principles of all other languages,.it Is certainly the most natural con¬ 
tusion that these common methods Deconstruction have *their origin 
from a singlq^pointr—that there has been one general source from 
which the culture of languages in Amezica has been diffused, and 
which haa beeu the common centre of its diversified idigms." 

The genetti physical cha|^cterB of the American tribes are, a reddish 
kv>wn or>.4innamon-coloured skin, long, lank, black hair, deficient 
beard, a small retresAng forehea<| (produced frequently by artifital 
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compression), small ^kck eyes deep set, high cheek-bones, a salient 
but dilated no£'i, a large mouth, and full lips. • The constancy and 
universalltyk.or one physical type amongst all the American nations 
has been the sulpect of considerable discussion Mith naturalists. Dr. 
Morton stron^fTy maintains this oneness, excluding, ho^'d^er, the 
Esquimaux from the American family. Yet even he has remarked 
eonsiderablo diversities of form in the crania of American races, and 
lie has made the first attempt to classify these nations by their 
varieties.'' On the other [^land, while it is admitted that there is a 
“ prevalent general type which may be recognised in most of the 
native races of botlr North and South America, and which is percep¬ 
tible both in colour and configuration, and tends to illustrate the 
tendency of physical thantoters to perpetuate themselves,” from this 
type there ore ilevlations sufficient to prove that it is not a specific 
character. M. D'Orbigny,* a distinguished French naturalist, says of 
the American tribes ;—“ As a general position we may regard each 
particular nation; as having between its members a family resemblance, 
which, distingdishhigit clearly from its neighbours, permits the prac¬ 
tised eye of the zoologist to recognise in the great assemblage of 
nations all tlio existing types, almosf without even confounding them. 
A Peruvian is mf^re^iffermtfrosna Patagonian^ and a PalagosUan ftom. 
a Guaraiu, than is a Greek fmm an Ethkgstm or a 
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The qation which inhabits Greenland and Labrador is welt known 
to be the same as that wlvch inhabits the north-western parts of 
Hussian America. It is found on the American side of Behring^s 
Straits, it is found on the Astatic side also. *' So that the Eskimo 
(«8 a recemHti^t^r caUc^them) is the only family common to the Old 
and New World—an important fact in itself, and cue made more 
important stUl bjr the £^kimo localities where the two contincntis 
come into proximity.” ' 

As already stated, the title of \hifi people to he considered an 
American fadiily is denied by same, and firmly asserted by others. 
J)t, Prichard belongs to the latter class, but thinks that, physically 
considered, the Esquimaux^ form a link which unites the con¬ 
firmation of the North Asiatic with that of die Americaii race. 
Dr. Latham regards the Esquimaaxr of the •.Atlantic as jH.anding, in 
many respects, in strong contrast and opposition to the fKbes oP* 
American aborigines which' He to thp south aiuf Vest of them and 
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with they come in contact, and yet sftys tliat it is far otherwiao 

with the Esquimaux fof Hussian America? and the p^ts that look 
upon the Vacifir, although he pronounces both the/E^stem and 
■Western Esquimaux as of one nation. The Western JBsf|iiiiqaux, 
ho snys^ aic so far from being separated by any broad'*and trenchant 
line of demarcation from the proper Inmans, or the so-calltd Bed 
Kace, that they pass gradually into it, ancf that in respect to then* * 
habits, manner, and appearance equally. So far is fhis the case, that 
he would be a bold infm who should yentnre, in speaking of the 
southern tribes of Hussian America, to say here the Eskimo area ends, 
and here a different area begins." » 

The Esquimaux arc of low stature, and generally under five feet, 
but with well shaped and proportioned limbs. •Their face isbrdad 
and fiat, with high cheek-bones, but round and plump checks -They 
have small black eyes, a nose not fiat but 'small, and projecting but 
UtUc, and a small round mouth. The colour of the body is described 
as dark grey, with the face brov,n or blue, aUd in many the red 
sbiniug through. This brown etdour is attributed *to their dirty 
habits, as their chUdren are born much whiter. Some of these 
people, we are told, have a moderately white skin and red cheeks, 
and might pass unnoticed among Europeans, especially among some 
of the Swiss mountaineers. The Esquimaux are genesfally a black¬ 
haired race, but it is said there are many amongst them of the 
xanthous*^complexion. *They subsist chiefly on seals, fish, and other 
sea produce. 

Devoted missionarief from the tlnited Brethren have made the 
inhospitable country of this miserable people their home, and have 
been rewarded in the conversion ^o Cl^ristianity of some of the 
natives, whose bearing and character under this new influence fur¬ 
nish abundant proof that the moral nature of man is ever/a%ere the 
same, and that everywhere he is capable of receiving th<b'mcssuigs qf 
dvilumtion, as truly when located amidst eternal snows as in tem¬ 
perate climes, or under bhming suns. 


.SECTION II.—TUB XTHABABllANS, OH CKlBPEWfANS. 

Besid^ the semi-civilized nations o4 Central America at the one 
extrem^, and the barbarous Esquimaux at tlic other,*the great North 
American Continent stiE shelteri# many other aboriginal tribes, 
"nose niay generally be denominated hunting Indians; yet the name 
does not ajyply un^rsally, f5r .some of their families are cultivators 
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of tho soil, and settled in( villages* Some have also received the 
Christian faith, and are living under its humanising and civilizing 
influence. £i^n in the most savage condition oV these tribes, they 
were found,Svith few excep^ons* to have some idea of a God, and of 
a futu?e state. ^ 

One the most important sections of these American Indians 
the Athahaskan or Chippeavyan race, which is subdivided into many 
tribes, an enumeration of which Mould be unintelligible and unin* 
teresting, and of nhich wo shall give only^a few general notices. 
The most degraded, prohdtily, are tho Hare or Slave Indians, tho 
occupants of the valley of the river Hackenzie, from Slave I/ike to 
Great Bear Lake. They extend to the Arctic Circle, and are the 
most northern of th^ Atljabaskans. “Their condition is the most 
wretcl^d and deplorable that can be imagined. Cannibalism, almost 
justified [says'the writer ^from whom we quote] by the extreme 
necessity of the case, exists to a fiightfiil extent. It is but just, 
however, to soy that this practice is looked upon with horror by tlie 
tribe generally ^ and many, rather tlian resort to this dreadful expe¬ 
dient, put an end to their own lives. Instances have been known ot 
parents destroying tbeir own families, and afterwards themselves, to 
avoid this fatal alternative. They die almost entirely clothed in the 
skins of rabbits, tagged together after the rudest fashion with thi» 
ends of sinews; hence the name of Hare Indiaru applied to the tribe. 
They have neither tents nor huts of any kind, living all ^ithe year 
round in fhe open air. As might be expected, they are a puny and 
stunted race, and are rapidly decreasing in numbers, and must soon 
disappear altogether.'* 

Hue dust of the Hare Indians is a tribe in a very different condi¬ 
tion, the ^ilog-ribs, so calldd because they have a tradition among 
them thgti^bey are descended from the dog. ** They live upon the 
remdeer, wibijg]! frequent their lands in great numbers, following 
dta migrations of'these vnimais as closely as iff they forined part and 
parcel of the herd. They are almost ind^amdent of the whites, 
and present a marked contrast witk their neighboura of the Hare 
tribe. They are well-clothed in the skins of the reindepr, and have 
all the elements of comibrt and l^dianVrosperity within their reach. 
They are a healthy, vigorous, but not> very active race, of a mild 
and peaceful disposition, but my low in the mental scale, and appa¬ 
rently of very inferior capacity. There is no reason thu«k that 
they are decreasing Sn numbers,'* / \ 

Another tribe of Athsbaskan or uhippew;^ Indians may men ^ 
tloncj{. They are the Carriers» or Tahka,U, who h|^e several peculi- 
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arit-. . Tiicy aic rather tall, with a teiib.ency to groasness in their 
feaii. I > and figures, especially among the women. Th^*- are somewhat 
lighlt r in their complexion than the tribes of the Xn^^h. Like all 
Indiana who live principally upon fish,land who d(^ not acq^ujijre the 
Irtbitb of jsctivity pioper to the hunting tribes, they are excessively 
ludulent and filthy, and, as a natural coiTcomitant, base and depraved 
in character. ** Children are considered hf tliem a burden, and they 
(fften use means to destroy them before birth.' Their religious 
ideas arc extremely gross and confused. It is not known that they 
have any di«rinct ideas of % God, or of the existence of the soul. 
They have priests, or doctors, whose art consists in certain mumme* 
lies intended for incantations. When a corpse is burned, which is 
the ordinary mode of disposing of the de^d, the priest, with nfany 
gesticulations and contortions, pretends to receire In lij^s closrd hcuids 
something, perhaps the life of the dcceasrid, which he communicates 
to some living person by throwing lits hands towards him, and at the 
same time blowing upon him. This person then takes the rank of 
the deceased, and assumes his name in addition to his own. Of 
( ourse the priest always understands to whom this succession is 
properly due. If the deceased had a wife, she is all but burned 
alivo with the corpse, being co^npelled to lie upon it while the 
file is lighted, and remain thus till the heat becomes beyond en* 
durance. In former times, when she attempted to break away, 
she was» pushed bach into the flames by the relatiops of her 
husband, and tlius often severely injured. When the corpse is 
consumed, she coUectc the ashes and deposits them in a little 
basket which she alw'ays carries about with her. At the same time 
she becomes the servant and drudge of the relations of ]?cr late 
husband, who exact of her the scvcrest^labour, and treat lidr With 
every indignity. This lasts for tw'O or thre^ years, at Jhns end of 
which time a feast is made by all tlie kindred; and a b?oad pos^ 
fifteen or twenty feet High, is set up, and cdN'ered on the sides witli 
rude daubs, representing^figures of men and animals of various kinds. 
On the top is n box’in W'hich fhe ashes of the dead are placed, and 
allowed to rmuain till the post decays. After this ceremony the 
widow is released from her stafe of servitude, and allowed to znariy 
again. The Carriers are not a warltito people, though they sometimes 
have quarrels with J:heir neighbours, particularly the tribes of the 
coast. jBut these are usually appeased without mudh^difficulty.” 

Thpre ar^^jations of physical character Among the Athahaskans,' 
M,4tmon^ all ti^ Amexfban familfes. *^Ai in other parts of the 
world, it seems th^| mountaipeers among the Ai^iean natloni^ have 
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lighter eyes and hair thai| those of plains and hotter legions.” One 
trihe of Athabaakas, whom M'Kenzie met in the Rocky Moifcitains, 
had a swartJ^ yellow complexion. The natives of another village 
had round' faces, with higk cheek-bones, and a complexion between 
the olive and cbpper colour. They had small grey eyes, witli a imge 
</m?,t«nd hair of a dark ^own cofoar, inclining to black. Another 
.tribe still nearer the mountains were distinguished by the same 
peculiarity of eye—grey eyes, with a tinge of red, “ These are con¬ 
siderable deviations," remarks Prichard, from the supposed uni¬ 
formity in the physicri dtatacters of the American aborigines. The 
vaxieties of colour, tending towards a lighter tint in the hair, eyes, 
and akin, in the elevated regions, are phenomena sknilar to those 
which appear in other djvisions of mankind. The hair is brown in 
these Rations.*'’ 


SXCIIOK ni.—-TIIB TOIHAILI. 

• 

These tribes are found mainly within the Oregon territory. The 
northemmost of them are conterminous with tlie ** Comers * named 
in the preceding section. One of their oeremmues deserves notice 
for the strangeness of the idea on which it is founded. The Saligh, 
a tribe of Tsihaili, “ regard the spirit of a man as distinct from the 
living principle, and hold that it may be separated for a fxott time 
from tlie^body without causing death, or without tlie individual being 
CQSHciouB of the loss. It is necessary, however, in order to avoid 
fatal consequences, that the lost spirit should be found and r^teved 
as qiikkly as possible. The conjuror or medicine man learm in a 
dsz;u 2 £ the nrnne of the peztioa wiio has suffered this loss. Generally 
there ^i:^eTeral at t|ie same time in this condition. He then inSoriDS 
the unhappy individuals, who immediately employ , him to recover 
*their wandering soubh Hurii^ the next bight thi^ go about rite 
village, from one lodge to another, singing and daneing^ Towasds 
morning they enter a separate lodge, which *is closed up so 
-pm^EseUy dark.; asmaQ hols is ibsn made in the roof through'which 
,i|he'in>nji 4 rsp, vrithabun fsath^, 1»nshM.inthd‘'i^^^ in the 
shape of smell bats cf hone Bidistsnces» whieh he recedes 

on s piece ehsUing. A^ffr6 Is ,then JU^g^ted, end the eesduicu' pro¬ 
ceeds to sriset out from the spirits sucH«as belong to l^siao& already 
deceased, of whiohJthe>!C.ai^ usually sev<nal t and one <ff them 

be assigned hy mistslm to a liSri^ persSn he wr^d 
Hg next seleoti the particular spfrii^iicloagiii|||^to eae^ pexson, m 
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causing all the men to ait down before hii| he takes ^thc spirit of one 
(*. e.^ the splinter of bone, shell, or wfeod, represenling it), and, 
placing it on the owner’s head, pats it with many wntortions and 
invocations till it descends into the heart and rcsumejl it« proper 
place ^^'hen all arc thus restored, the whole pstrty\inite in ifhiking 
a contribution of food, out of which a pablic feast is given, and the 
remainder becomes tlie perquisite of the co'ojuror. * 

“ Like the Sahaptin, the Salish have many child^li traditions con¬ 
nected with the most remarkable natural features of the country, in 
which the prairie-woli’ generally bears a*' conspicuous part. What 
could have induced them to confer the honours of divinity upon this 
animal cannot be imagined; they do not, however, regard the wolf 
as an object of worship, hut merely suppose th/tt in former timts it 
was endowed with preternatural powers, which it n. 

very whimsical and capricious fashion. I'hua, on one^ccasion, being 
desirous of a wife (a common eircumatonce with him), tlie wolf, or 
the diviuity so called, visited a tribe on the Spe^an iiyer, and 
demanded a young woman in marriage. His request, being granted, 
he promised that thereafter the salmon should be abundant with 
them, and he created the rapids which give them facilities for taking 
the fish. Proceeding further upi* he made of each tribe on his way 
the same request, attended with a like result. At length he arrived 
at the territory of the Skitsuish; they refused to comply with his 
demand, and be therefare called into existence the great falls of the 
Bpokan, which prevent the fish from ascending to their country.” * 
The Salish tribes fom the best sample of a true inland Oregon 
fiunUy. They are south of the true fur-bearing countries, and below 
the line of the reindeer. On the east of the Kooky Mountains we 
have the country of the prairie and the home of the bufiab,-afA4hc 
people are consequently huntejs. But Orego^i on the w^t ^f these 
mountains, is, at least ia its eemral parts, the area of on U'xleveloped 
agriculture, end the people are imperfect agriculturists rather tha*ii 
hunters. They “ look tp the returning seasons, not as in Siberia, 
Arctic America, and the parts to the east of the Boedty Mountains, 
writh a vievr^to the migrations of the buffalo and ths reindeer, but 
withrespec;^ the production Bf their sucoessive vegetable esculents; 
added to which their river-system gives riiem, in its season, a supply 
of fish.*'; 
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• f:ECTION 610VX TRIBES—JtANDANS. 

V 

The nations form an important division of the'Korth 

American IndianE. They comprise the tribes'of the interior, of tlie 
Far V/est in opposition fo the sea-^coast, of the prairie country in 
opposition to the tracts I'hat are or have been forest, and of the foot 
ot the liocky Idountalns. The country of the Buffalo is shared 
between them and the W'cstcrn Algonkins.* 

To this class of nations belong (or r&ther belonged) the Mandaus, 
one of the most notable of the 4raeiican families. In the Man<ian 
village, says Mr. Catliii, a stranger is struck at once by the difierent 
shades of complexicn ar'l various colours of hair which he secs rouud 
Mm, and is at once almost disposed to exclaim, “that these 
aic not Indians.** 

“ There are a great many of these people whose complexions appear 
us light aa half-breeds; and amongst the women particularly there 
arc many whose skins are almost white, with the most pleasing 
symmetry and proportion of features; with hazel, with grey, uud 
with blue eyes ; with mildness and sweetness of expression, and 
excessive modesty of demeanour, which lender them exceedingly 
pleasing and beautiful. * 

Why this diversity of complexion, I cannot tell (says Mr. Cutlin) 
nor can |hey themselves account for it; their traditions, ^ n far as X 
have learned them, afford us no information of their having had any 
knowledge of white men befoio the visit of Xewis and Clarke, made 
to their village thirty>tluec years ago. Since that time there have 
been blit very few visits from wjiite men to tliis place, and surely 
n6\, ehotagh to have changed the complexions and customs of a 
nation Vnd I recrllect perfectly well that Governor Clarke told 
^ie, bcfdf'c I started from this place, that 2 would find the Mandaus 
a strange people and half white. 

Tlie diversity in the colour of hair is ako ^q^ually aa great ea t^hat 
iu the Complexion; for in a numerous group of these people (and 
more particularly amongst the 'fenpiles, who never'^^ake pains to 
change its "luatural colour, aS men often d<»), thcroSnay be aeon 
every shade and colour of hair that can be seen in our own country, 
with the exception of red or auburn, which is not to be fotfnd. 

And there is^,yet one more slxango and unaccountaUo pe\ Miarity, 
which can probably seen nowhere el^e on e^-Ch’i'Mor o.'^any 

— " r — — — — — 
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Ufitioijal grounds accounted for, other thijk it is iderof 

Xiiturc, for which she has not seen fit to assign a reason. There 
are very many, of both sexes and of-every age, ^onj infancy to 
inunhood and old age, with hair of a bright sihe'iy fifrey; £»id in 
some instances almost perfectly white. TJliis singular and eyccntric 
appearance is much oftener seen among th^ women than it is wdth 
the'men; for many of the latter who ha^e it secyi ashamed of it,’ 
and artfully conceal it by filling their hair with glue and black and 
red earth. Tlie women,* on^the other har^l, seem proud of it, and 
display it often in on almost incrcclible profusion, which spreads over 
their shoulders and falls as low ns*thc knee. 1 have ascertained, on 
a careful inquiry, that about one in ton or twelve of the whole t|^be 
are what the French call ‘ cheveux gri?,’ or* * grejj hairs; ' and 
that this strange and unaccountable phenomenon is rtOfSr theTJSuIt oF" 
disease or habit, but that it is unquestionably an hereditary character 
which runs in families and indicates .no ii regularity in disposition or 
intellect. And by passing this hair tluough my hands, as I often 
have, 1 have found it uniformly to be as coarse and harsh as a horse's 
mane; differing materially from the hair of other colours, which, 
amongst the Mandans, is generally as fine and soft as silk." 

But this most interesting tribe—in which, as we sliall see, a recent 
w¥ker finds, he imagines, at least one instance of spontaneous 
civilization—exists no l<jiigcr. Within the last ten years, after being 
thinned a\d weakened by the smaU>pox, the Mandans wire, as a 
separate tribe, destroyed by the other Sioux, who incorporated with 
themselTcs those who were not killed in the attack. 

A few statements, illustrative of the physical condition and, habits 
of several tribes, in reference to wlJich wi cannot enter into,4^Q^r 
tletan, will not be uninteresting. ^ « 

Captain Wilkes gives an account of a curious f eople on tlfs western 
border of North America, called the Monquojt, oi ^tunkey Indians,** , 
**They are reported to live in fastnesses in the mountains to the 
south«west of Youta Lailce: thejo they have good clotlung and 
houses, and m^utacture blankets, shoes, and various other articles, 
which they to the neighbouring tribes. Their coloy^ is as light 
as that of /le Spaniards, and their Vomen in particular are very 
beautiful, with delicate features and long flowing hair." 

The IMdah Kolufhians, in Queen Charlotte's Island, and other 
nations^m thy^westem coast of North America, arc also remarkable 
forjjdlnr fairneife "Th» natural •A)inplexion of the Haidah is as 
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vrliite as of the pe*?ple of Southern Europe. . . They per¬ 
mit their nAiustachea to ^ow» and these hecoipc often as strong as 
those of I^iirQoeans." Of the natives of Port Mulgravc Captain Dixon 
-writes—“ Th^ r are in geheral about the middle size, their limbs 
straight and well-ohaped, but, like the rest of the inhabitants we have 
seen oh the coast, they are particularly fond of painting their faces 
' witli a variety of coloiiArs, so that it is no easy matter to (^iscovcr 
their real compKadon ; however, we pre> ailed on one woman, by poi- 
suasiou and a trifling present, to w'ash her face and hands, and the 
alter atioB it made in her appearance Absolutely surprised us. Her 
countenance had all the cheerful- glow of an English milk-maid, and 
the healthy red winch flushed her cheek-was e^en beautifully con¬ 
trasted with the whitep>^s of her neck; her eyes were black and 
eyebrows of the same colour, and most beautifully 
arched ; her forehead so remarkably clear tliat the translucent veins 
were seen meandering even in their minutest branches; in short, she 
was what would he reckoned handsome even in England.” Yon 
Langadorfl ^ys of the Kolushians—The colour of tlieir skin is 
deflled with earth and ochre, with which they smear themselves; but 
in women and girls who have been cleaned from aU this stain, tb* 
skin has been found as white as that of any European.” M, KoUin 
remarks that he observed a great many individuals with hair of a 
chesnut colour. “This brown hair,” writes Prichard, **indicates 
a remarkable approximation to the complexion of the Nortliem 
Europeans.” 

** It appears &om f^eae accounts,” he continues, ** that the people 
of the western coasts of America, consisting of several distinct races, 
are as white as the inha]|>itanb!l of Europe. This remark applies to 
&iS''%tafIons between tlie country of the Esquimaux, towards j&e 
north, aiei^d the neighbourhood of Port Discovery in the south, in me 
48th degree of north latitude. It is important to notice, in relation 
to this subject, that '^e climate of Am^ica, in the western regi<ms 
of that continent, has been observed to assisplate much more to that 
of Europe than in the more easterii and central parts.” 

While the Kolushian exhibits ,41 European amidst his 

verdant ^esta .and hills oftrolad with snow, the Cai^mijuri, in the 
dry and hot (fliomte of his rocky and sandy country, approaches the 
N^o hue. La Perouso saya—^* The oomplemon of the slalifonaians 
very nearly rambles thai of those Negroes whose hair is iiut woolly: 
the hair of this nation is long,and very ftrong, anJTdiey cua^ four 
or flve inches tsom tilie root.” And again, “The colcn^ 

Ic-dians, which is the same as that rf Negroes a variety of circim- 
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stducos, and indeed every thing that iva observed^ presented the 
appearance of a plantation in the island o/St. Domingtf.” 

As the northern tribes of the western coast of No^ ^mciica aro 
distinguished by the name of Kolushianf so the of 

the satne coast arc comprehended nnider the geneind; name of Nootka 
Columbians. These last have the extraordinary habit of flitttening 
the heads of their children. This is not don& amongst the Kolushians,* 
but it has been known to prevail in different parta^ of America. It 
was a custom of the ancient Peruvians. The process is thus 
described : ** Immediately after birth the child is placed in a sort of 
box or cradle, in which there is a ^all cushion to support the nape 
of the neck. The occiput rests on tho flat board w^ch forms the 
back of this cradle: a piece of board is attaihod*by means of thoiigs, ’ 
forming a hinge to the upper part of the board, an,^J^br e s>i| g |i a »»is^^ 
contact with the forehead, and made fast by other thongs. This 
cradle and compressing machine is carried by the mother on her back 
wherever she goes, and the pressure is steadily applied to its head till 
the child is able to walk.*’ • 

Pickering witnessed the process of flattenieg tho head among the 
Chinuk Indians. An infant was confined to a wooden receptacle, 
with a pad tightly bandagt>d ova/ the forehead and eyes, so that it 
was alike impossible for it to seo or move. The adullis of this tribe 
improve upon nature by piercing the septum of the nose and putting 
a ring thi^gh It, by cur-wrings, and by painting the face; default 
of paint, by smearing it with soot, the marks being after a pattern. 
The Chinuks are not wkhout the signs and arts of an inferior cmliza- 
tion. The construction ancU managenumt of their canoes is skilful. 
They attempt the eapture of whali|», an exploit never attempted by 
even the meet enterprising of the PolynesWs. They earra m" cap¬ 
stone the figures of grotesciue imsginary q^dnspeds. Thsy v^tcel in ^ 
the art of platting and weaving, though itis.doubtfol whetlmr in thi^ 
respect they are above tite level of the Ameiftcan tribes in general. 
The mats are made of tl^ teirpus laemfriSf plaeod side by side, and 
strung at intervals. I'he wool Jf the mountain-goat is woven into 
blankets, msv^, in the wa^ of pattern, with ang^ figures, 
eolemred bWk and red. The forme^ seem to be mode^ clianging 
the materifS, and substituting the Ifiack hair of the dog for that of 
the goat.j 
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hFtiiuN T,—ran ciiirouMiN 

«■ ? 

Ttic bounda^' between Oregon and California is not only a poli¬ 
tical, bnt an ethnological one. Tlie physical appearance of tin 
Indian changes considerably as soon as tho frontier is passed. And 
cvennithin the region bf OoUfomia one tribe difli*rs as much from 
,>nothor as tho Korao ot one differs flrom the liome of another. “ The 
difference between tho great interior bashi of California and ilie 
1 alleys of tho rivers Gili and Colorado, with their feeders, is that 
of a deseit and the oases that lie, within it. The tribes that inhabit 
tho former arc under some of the most unfavourable conditions lor 
sustenance m the world. <>Sonic of them, as those of the cast and north, 
“Mt-h .“vn the more miseiable members of the Taduca clasa. 
Those of the west arc probably csitensions of tlic iiupcrfectly-known 
tribes oi the coa.st; and their analogues in tho way of physical in- 
lluenccs are to be sought for in Austialia, rather than m America.*’ 

In describing the state of tho tribes of the i alleys of the Gda and 
(''olorado, on the other hand, Gallatin says:—“ At tho time of the 
conquest of Hcxico by Cortes there svas northwardly, at the dis¬ 
tance of 800 or 1000 miles, a collection of Indian tribes in a state (i 
civilization intermediary between that of the Mexicans and the som d 
state of any of the aborigines.*’ 

The aliilization thus referred to may be illustrated by jpefercnce lit 
the ruins of ancient buildings found in tliis region. Captain Johnson 
desenbes one of these caitea yrandcs in these* terms : Still passuig 

pUins which had once been occupied, wo saw to our left the * Chsi 
de Montezuma.* 1 rode tp it, foun<l the remains of the walls oi 
fbiir^’^uildinga, and the piles of earth showing where many others had 
been.* 6<nc of the baitdings was still quite complete as a ruin; the 
others liad all crumbled, but a few pieces of, broken wall remaining. 
*rhe largo ease was feet by forty, and had been four stories high ; 
but the floors and roof had long since beembprnt out. 'The charrevl 
ends of tho cedar joists were stiU hi the wall. 1 eiqimiaed themr and 
found th^'Y had not been cut with ajstcel instnuaent.'^Thc joists were 
lound stielfs, about two feet iivdiameter. There were f^ur entrance#, 
north, south, east, and west; the doors about four fbet two; the 
rooms as below, and had the same arrangemcntiin each st^ey. Thiie 
was no sign .of a fire-place in the building. The l^iwer k^orey w^as 
filled with rubbish, and aboYe was the ^open sky/*' *'rilie wa’ljf were 
four feet thick at the bottom, and had a curved inclinatipn inwUcli 
tc the top. The house was built ojC a«aoit of tJu^U earth and pebbU* 
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probaj^ly containing lime, wliick aboundc(^ on tlie gfO|^tvd adjacent. 
The wolUhad been tmoothed outside and plastered inside, and the 
surface still icmaincd firm, although it %vas evidejjtt )t had been 
exposed to great heat from the fire. Some of the rooilus *did notaiprn 
to alt the rest, but hod a hole, a foot in diameter, lo look throifgh ; in 
other places were smaller holes. About 200,Tards JVom this building^ 
w'as a mound, in a circle 100 yards around die mou^d. The centre 
was a hollow, twenty-five yards in diameter, with two ramps or sloiics 
going down to its bottoms It was probably ajwell, now partly filled ux?. 
A similar one w as seen near Blount Dallas. 

** A few yards further, in the s&mo direction, northward, was a 
terrace 100 yards by 70, about five feet high. Upon this was a pyra¬ 
mid about eight feet high, twenty-five yardifsqu^e at the top. Froift., 
thii, sitting on my horse, 1 could overlook the vast pteBTrlyiS^orth- 
cist and W'est, on the left bank of Uie Gila. * The ground in view w .as 
about fifteen miles, all of which, it w'ould seem, had been irrigated by 
the waters of the Gila. I picked up a broken crystal of quartz in one 
of these x)iles. I^eaving the cote, I turned towards the Pimos, and 
travelling at random over the plain (now covered with mezqurtc) the 
piles of earth and pottery showed fot miles in every direction, I also 
found the remains of a zcquia (a canal for irrigation), which followed 
tlib range of houses for miles. It had been very large." 

The Ptmos are the descendants apx>arently of those to whom this 
civilizatio!^ belonged. 'I’he following extracts from Mr. "Squier’s 
paper on New Mexico and California, taken from Latham’s Ya'iie- 
t eji of Min," will illustriite their condition and character :— 

At the settlement of the Plmos, we were at once impressed vvitli 
the beauty and order of the arrangementsdTor irrigating and4i»'j’yj,vg 
the laud. Corn, wheat, and cotton, are tlie crops of this pcac'*(pl and* 
intelligent race of people. At the time of our vl*it all the uops had 
iH'cn gtthcrediu, and the stubble showed thn^ theyinid been luxu-* 
liaut. The cotton had been picked and stacked for drying in the 
ahcls. The fields are auUdivided by ridges of earth into rectangles ot 
<ibQut 200 feet l^fipf00, for the convenience of irrigation, Tlie fence* 
are of sticks wattled with M'lllow^atul mezquite, and in thjii^articula;. 
give an exan^ple of economy in agriciilture worthy to be followed b^ 
the Mexic^, tvho never use fences at all. 

** The dMM of the Pimos consists of a cotton serapo, of native manu 
facture,^iid ad>reech-eloth. Their heur is worn lon^, and clubbed 
upb^nd. bu^ few cattle, and these are used in tillage, 

.2^oy poss'iss a few horses and mules, which arc prised very highly. 
They were found veff ready tl barter, which they did with entire 
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good faith. Gaj^j'caia Johns^ relates that when his party first .".amc 
to the village ^they asked for bread, offering tompay for the same. 
The bread wps :[(ani8hed by the Pimos, but they would receive no 
retunv-sayingfi ‘vBrcadis to lat, not to s*dl—take what you wajit.' 

“ * Their houses/ ikys Lie^t. Emory, ‘ were dome-shaped structures 
of wicker-work, about six feet h%h aud from twenty to aixty feet in 
diameter, thatched with straw or corn stalks. In front is usually a 
large arbour, on top of which is piled Iftic cotton in the pod for drying. 
In the houses were stored v'ater-mclans, pumpkins, beaus, corn, and 
wheat, the three articles last named usuany in large baskets ; some¬ 
times these baskets vrere covered wltli earth, and placed on the tops 
of the dome. A few chickens and dogs were seen, but no other 
domestic anima|s, exetpt htirses, mules, and oxen. Their implements 
W'htigb'crffiSi’y vtj.: the axe (of steel, and obtained through the Mexi¬ 
cans), wooden hoes, shovels, and harrows. The soil is so easily 
pulverised as to make the plough unnecessary.’ 

** Among their manufactures is a substance which they call pinole. 
It is the heart bf Indian corn, baked, ground up, aud mixed witli 
sugar. When dissolved in Wtiter it is very nutrilaoue, and affords a 
delicious beverage, Tlieir molasses,^put up in large jars, hermetically 


sealed, is expressed from the fruit of the pxtahaya. 

In manufacturing cotton they display much skill, although their 
looms are of the simplest kind. ' A woman vIm seated on the ground 
under onc«*of the cotton sheds. Her left leg was turned urder, and 


the sole of her foot upwards. Between her lar^ toe and the next was 
a spindle, about eighteen inches long, with a single fly of four or six 
inches. J^ver and anon she gave it a twist in a dexterous "manner, 
an d__atjg end was drawn a coarse cotton thread. This W'as their 
sninmng machine. Led on by this primitive display, I asked jfbr 


their lo(Sln^^^ointing firSt to the thread and then to the blanket girded 
about the woman’js loins<^ A fellow stretcheib in the dust, sunning 
himself, rose up leburely and untied a bundle which 1 hud supposed 
lo be a bow and arrows. This little package,VHh faux stakes in the 
ground, was the loom. He streteh^liis clotti, and \!i^umenced the 


process of w'laving.’ 


** They had salt among them, vUxteh they obtained feom IHe plains. 
Wherever there ere * bottoms ’ which have no drainage,salt 
effloresces, and is skimmed from the surfeee of the earth, was 
brought tons both in the crystallised form} and in t^Joro^hen 
first collected, mixed with earth. ^ 


The plain upon whudi the Fimos village simids extendir imeec£\ 
or ttfenty males in every direcUon, and iif venr rieE tend fertile. The 
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bed of the Gila» opposite the -vdllagc, is s&id to he tiry, the whole 
water being drawn Qjff by the aequias or the Pimos Ibr irrigating 
their lands; but their ditches are larger than nec^jsayy fur the 
purpoaei and the water which is not used returns to i/ic* rivei, with 
little apparent diminution in its volnine. • 

“It is scarcely to he doubted that the Pimos are ths Ihdinns 
described by Father Oarcias and Pedro Fon! as living in the vicinity 
of the Casas (iraiides. They lived in tw’o villages catled Ptuicut and 
Sutaquisau, and are dqporibed by these ^explorers to have bof‘n 
peaceable and industrious cultivators of the soil. When Father Font 
tried to persuade them of the advanlagcs which would result from the 
establishment of Christian missions, where an Indian alcalde would 
govern with strict justice, a chief answeredsthat this w^as not nedfes- 
saty for them, ‘for,' said he, ‘we do not steal—w^ .x SselfMgpiar:\.*. 
why should wc want an alcalde ?’ ’* • 

It has been justly remarked, however, by Br. Latham, that we 
must guard against overvaluing the import of those signs of advance- 
ment which have been foxind among these and some meiglibouring 
tribes. They are not, upon light grounds, to be considered as the 
measures of a civilisation so different from that of the tribes hitherto 
enumerated, as to suggest the machinery of either unnecessary 
migrations or unascertained degradations or annihilations o^racc. 


SECTION VT,—THE MEXICANS. 


In Central America civilization found an early home. The Tol- 
ieeas, a people who emigrated firqpi some land to the north, are 
supposed to have arrived in Mexico before the close of thc'leventh 
century. There, and in the neighbouring ccamtries, tkey*found^ 
nations considerably ad^nced in civilization—the Mayan f'ace, for, 
instiutioe, to whom is Eiseribcd the building of fhose cities the remains 
of which have been foipid in Yucatan in such extraordinary numbers* 
Between these northern invaders And the original inhabitants a great 
similarity existed as to arts, re%ioA, and institutions. ^ calendar 
of borii nari^ was divided into eighteen months of (?^^nty days. 
Some of ^^ astronomical symbols of the Mayans, and four of their 
hlerogly^ptio signs qI the day, seem to have been identical with those 
of th^l^%Tadnsi Picture writings Wore common to Jjoth; and the 
gr«r^^gisla&r ^Zanma,^of the pno nation, like the renowned 
^0ietzidc<ftaU, of the other, appeared from the Last, lu the Mayan 
Sapresentations of tjse human iso^ntennnes the contracted faciid angle 
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id «s remarkably as iu tbe Aztec paintings. In architecture a greater 
difference prer^ailed j yet effen here resemblances are found, ik that 
• ** the Yucatese. as well as theAatccs, erected pyr'amids eorrespondirig 
in the cardihalyoints.'* , 

ITifr nortlicnouvjjiders appear to hare earned civilization in tluso 
regions* still farther than they found it. In agriculture and many 
of the mechanical arts they were far advanced, and in the construc¬ 
tion of roads, thc<5rection of cities, and of Oiose great ppamids nhich 
are still objects of admiration, they displayed their indusliy on<l 
power. They knew, alsQ,^how to found metals, and were able to cut 
the hardest stones. liy them the cultivation of maize and cotton was 
introduced. From this vigorous and comparatively cultivated people 
the (\zteos derived their complex arrangement and denotation of 
an^ what is*worUiy of remark, the Toltec solar year was 
more pe^ctYi^i that of^thc Greeks and Komans. Tokens of the 
imclGnt splendour of this monarchy were still in existence at the 
time of the Conquest, in the great ruins of their capital at Tula. 

There is no\}iing certainly known as to tlie duration of the Tol- 
teoan empire, but it is supposed to have existed about four hundicil 
years. After its dismemberment, about thicc hundred years axe 
supposed to have elapsed before ilid’ commencement of the Mexican 
empire, whose supremacy Mas established only ninety years priot- to 
the Conquest. The Aztecs, who founded the new empire, were like the 
Toltocs, emigrants from the north, and a kindred race of the older 
conquero/s, if, indeed, they were not descendants of a bran^ of the 
Toltec family. The condition of the Mcxicaiis when conquered by 
the SpHoiards is thus graphically described by Dr, Prichard“ On 
an island in the midst of the great lake of Tescuco stood the city of 
Tenorhtitfaa, the royal cajAtal o? Montezuma, W'herc, before tlie 
i^“'^rt«e M^xitli, in tejnples decorated with silver and gold, trains of 
priests in* gorgeous barbaric array immolated coutiUcss human 
victims, The rites of *Moloch and Ashtaro*th were humane com- 
paiel with the appalling barbarities by v^hich the superstitious 
Aztecas sought to appease the unrelenting* ave^ers of giiilt, 
the creations of an evil conscleiice, and of a mSgnity which 
all the lnsti[£^itions of this people tended to foster and axaspetate. 
The Aztccas were diligent culu\* tors of the earth. Th^had not 
only the skill of working minims, and producing use alt tm' metals 
which their Bcil cone^l^ but could set gems in sOver ajtd end 
display fine perflBrmances of ari which, as Clavigero saySy astofl^ed 
i he moat j^lful workmen in Buroph. The natives of fMexice^croct^ 
stupci^Us edifices which rjvalled thos^e of Eg> 7 >t; and ah hough 
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t}if*y had scarcely attained to the greatest of humatJ inventions, pet- 
hapaonly once achieved by men under t%e moat fa^<jrable auspices, 
that of symbols ruotcscntuig the sounds of words, they had long 
aspired after it, and hud contrived a method of rec^dUg events and 
hsiiding down to memory the glorious deeds of thei? ancestors^ The 
Mexicans had even made advancement tin science, and had a solar 
year, with intercalations more accurately calculated than that of the 
Greeks and Komans. They appear to have beep iniluonoed by*a 
deep sentiment of veneration for a supernatural and invisible power; 
had orders of priests, \eho perfonned Uic j^tos of a stately eeremonial, 
and splendid pomps and processions in honour of the gods. The 
accounts Ibft by the “ Conquistatfores " hardly suifice to famish an 
idea of their social condition; but as far as we can form an option, 
it docs nut appear that the Aztccas, though in omt sense partially 
civilized, had derived from their cultivation of arts^r'^ Improve¬ 
ment, their character displaying mil tire worst principles of human 
nature in its savage state.*' 

M'^xhan Science and SupersHtion, —The origin of the science of the 
anciert Mexicans is a question much discussed by inquirers into their 
history. In some aspects it presents striking analogies to that of the 
old world; in others as strUriiig points of dissimiliirity. It differs also 
in some respects from that of the other American nations. The 
!tadian tribes within the territory of the United States, and the 
Peruvians and Aratmanians in South America, liad the almost 
universsi system of decimal numeration, whereas the nations who 
inhabited the high central table-laud, not only those of the Tolteco- 
Aztec division, but tlie aboriginal Mayan and other families, counted 
by twenties. Then the Peruvians, the Chilians, and the Mgyseas, in 
Amenca, like the nations of the •other* divisions of the e*vj;th, com¬ 
puted time by lunar months; but the Mexicans and neighbourim^ 
nations counted time by periods of thirteen and twenty^ays. “ It 
was observed," however, by M. de Humbq^dt, that the Mcxicaue, 
the Japanese, and the ^ple of Thibet, and several other nations of 
Central Asia, have ft>Uowed th^ same system in the division of the 
great cycles, in the denomination of tho years that compose them. 
They differ, however, greatly* in the subdivision of period^." 
It was ffTther observed by M. de^HumboMt, that a great many of 
the sign^ that compose the series in the Mexican calendar are borrowed 
from ^le sodiac the nations of Thibet and Tartary, but neither 
theiji^umb^ nor the order in which they follow each other are thtise 
observed in Asia. 
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Some of the su|»erstitious observances connected with the astro- 
noiniclil bciencerot' the Mex^ans had their counterparts in Eg^pt* 
M. de Humboldt says of an account of an Egyptian festival, which ho 
quotes, that reading this passage we seem to peruse what 
QomarS and Torquenjada relate respecting the festival of the Aztecs.’' 
Dr. Prich?«ird remarks on this t **M. de Humboldt, notwithstanding 
the, sti'ong opinion above expressed, has observed that it is extremely 
dithoult to decide, whon we compare the relics of astronomy, mixed 
with superstitious representations, among nations long separated, 
what is the result of early ilhtereourse, and wWt is only analagous 
from a resemblance in the workings of the human mind in remote 
countries and among nations long separated ; and he seems to have 
felt thes difficulty in c<qapar|ng the Mexican astronomy with that of 
Jiho Asiatic^nations, Nor has the problem been solved by late 
researches. Qallptin leaves it still doubtful whether tliere 

is anything in the astronomy of the Mexicans that is of Asiatic 
origin.” 

In common with the Asiatic nations, the Mexicans had mixed up 
with their astronomical science legends of repeated destructions and 
renovations of the world. Mr. Gallatin, after a careful investigation 
of these traditions, thinks that they '''originated in a real liistorical 
recollection,of ftn universal deluge, which overwhelmed all mankind, 
in early ages of the world.” 

Meseiean Religion ,—The Mexicans had some idea, though, it is said, 
but a superficial one, of a Supreme Being, whom they supj^sed to 
be invisible. They named him Teotl, meaning simply Ood, and 
Ipalnemoani, that is, " He by whom vte live.” They believed, also, 
in the exi:ttence of a malignant spirit, called by them Tlaoateoolotl, 
or ^'Batiffual Owl.” They "had hosts of deltieB inferior to thc' 
■4ik',ireinc«Bc^g, and those lesser gods they wmvhipped in their 
temples, ^ey believed in the immortality of the soul, and in the 
metempsychosis, dmnectsd with which, and*" with their religion 
generally, hey had many mythological stori^ sufficimt to prove 
that thc mind of tile ancient American race was'as 'pi^te to mytho¬ 
logical fiction, to romance, and to allegorise or adoro^the events of 
history, as th^wof the Hindoos or the Greeks of the Old World.” 


ir.—THB SOUTJI XMlWWCAJf SATIONs/ 

The nations of South America have not ^ot beedi id disj^lhctl^ 
classi^c4 ^hose of the northern contii^ent. M,.;iy’Orbigny, who 
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has tny'dlcfl extensive!^ in South America, dividesf the numerous 
tribes which it contains into three groups of nation?. Prichard 
adopts a sinuiai- classification, premising, however, that j|ie does not 
assume the various nations brought within eaclf group, to be 
respectively of the same stock, or to be more nearly allied by afitfnity 
of race—though this in general may acem probable—than' tribes 
belonging to other classes." * • 

llo ha«, first, the Andian nations, comprehondiifg all tiic races of 
IK'ople who dwell in thj high Cordillera South America, and on 
or immediately adjacent to* the declivities of the great mountain 
chain. « 

The second class, termed Eastern Nations of South America, 
comprehends all the nations of that contineitt to the northward of*the 
Kio dc la Plata, and the eastward of the river Farai^add„Ai£»the basin 
of the Paraguay, us far as tlie Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Third class.—Midland nations, including tribes who inhabit the 
inccrigr forests and llanos or plains of South Americui between the 
lowest border of the CordiUera on one side, and the comparatively 
higher region of the Parana on tl^c oUier side. They consist, in the 
first place, of the nations who inhabit the missions df the Chiq^uitos 
add the Moxos, between Potosi and the upper streams of the Parana, 
where the South American continent becomes narrow in its diameter; 
and, seooi^ly, races splead through tlje Great Chaco, and jicattered 
further to the southward through the countries which form the basin 
of the river Paraguay,* 


s£ctio!ttf X.—rnn andian nations. 

» 

The Perwsiow,—Pirst^among the first class of nyioiis wmes th^ 
Peruvian race. It is well known that EutlSpeSns found them the 
possessors of a civUUation which must have existed irum very 
remote times. ” Around the laKi of Titicaca (situated in the centre 
of On elevated plain, in the niidsf of the highest sum^ts of the 
Peruvian Cordillera) the oldest ru^s exist, vestiges of^e earliest 
civilisation of Sooth America, which, in its rise and decay, probably 
preceded fbr ages the era of Manco Capac and the Incas." From 
tlienc^ tradision says, the Jncas led tbeif 'fE^Eoweqi to the plain of 
Cusc^where th|y erect^ a city d<^tined to be the centre of a mighty 
^empircj ind great temple of PaChaccamac, half a league in circuit, 
where conseczate4*vlrgins aelghrated in songs, and irith bloodless 
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Bacrifices, unjiki’the orgies of the Mexicans, the praises of their 
visible god ond^Tcptited ancestor. Bums of architectural monuiVcnts 
scattered through the Ferurian empire^ and elevated causeways 
which might', vl' with the military roads of the ancient Komans, 
attest*the power and- the policy of sovereigns of Cusco, wlio.^e 
subjects'had exchanged the habits of the fierce hunter for the quiet 
of agriouLtov>e and manufactures. In their plains, 
which they irrigated by canals and fertilised by means of artifietal 
manures, tliey cultivated extcnsWt'ly the quuioa and Uxe potato, a 
native plant of their mm^tains, which,* u ifn the maize, W'crc the 
staple of their sustenanee. Their woollen manufactures were com¬ 
parable to tlie finest fabrics of Burope ; they worked with elegance 
the precious metals ; ^ey calculated the duration of the solar year ; 
they culti^tcd,<’With the most artificial system of rombioations, then 
graceful and^haHloniouA, language, in which Peruvian orators 
swayed in public harangues the jpassions of the multitude. The 
nearest relative of the reigning inca was the high-priest, who oifered 
up the ripened fruits of the earth, and on stated occasions, sacrificed 
the llama, the only bloody victim devoted by the mild superstition of 
this race.” 

Peruvian Qttickuas .—The Quichu&s, the chief of the PcruNiun 
tribes, arOrS people of short stature, with large square shoulders, tind 
a great volume of chest. This last striking peculiarity is ascribed to 
the rarefied air of the elevated regions they anhabit, the plateaux 
being coni^rised between the limits of 7500 to lfi,000 feet awve the 
level of the sen. **U'he Quichuas have stroagly-marked features, 
and in this respect have no resemblance to the races classed in tilie 
two other departments of the South American nations. So says 
M, D'Orbigny, contradicting*the general assertion of uniformity of 
^|i^»e anymg;^ these rac«3. He sa>*B their featuros have an entirely 
peculiar ciist, which resembles no other American people but the 
Afexicans. . . Their buad is oblong from the forehead to the occi¬ 
put, somewhat compressed at the sides. Tfie farehead is slightly 
arched, short, and failing a little back; nevertlieleat the skull is 
often voluminous, and announces w tolerably Urge development of 
brain; theilMaee is generally broaS, approatshing to an' oval 
form; their nose is remarkable, always prominent, long, and 
'Strongly aquiline, as if bent at its extremity oy|r the upper lip; 
^|he nostriU are large, broad, and very open; the mOupt is larger 
, ^than common an4 prominent, though the IqK are not tery thickVt^ 

' teeth atb always b^uriftd, even in did ago; tile chin ik rathep short, 
without receding, somefibnes being ev^n rather,prominent; the 
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cheeks arc slightly raised, and only in advanced ; the eyes arc of 
confinon size, and sometimes even small, always*h«>rizontal-o>-they 
are never obU<iue,t)r raised at their exterior angle; the cornea is never 
white, it is invariably rather yePow; tljo eyebrows jjJirc*long, arched, 
narrow and scanty; the hair is always of a b|autiful black,* thick, 
long, very soft and straight,, and desceading very low over the fore¬ 
head and sides; the beard is reduced among all the Quichuas, with¬ 
out exception, to some straight and scanty hairs, isovering the upper 
lip, the sides of the mouth, and the middle of the chin. The 
Quichua nation is, ji/brhaps, among th«f indigenous races, that one 
W'hich has the least beard,*' lire same writer tells us that the com¬ 
plexion gf the Peruvians is neittLer the coppery hue of the North 
Americans, nor the yellow tinge of the r^ces of Brazil, but precisely 
the colour of Mulatto bronze. • 

“ The moral qualities of the Quichua pation^lft'e ii1!*e%‘ery respect 
strongly in contrast with that cliaracter which some writers would 
represent as the universal and undeviating attribute of the native 
races of the New World." So writes Dr. Prichard. Of their 
religion, he says, it W'as, ** if wc may apply such epithets to any 
uninspired faith, the mere result of the inward light of the untaught 
human mind, in the highest degree spiritual and, sublime. They 
•recognised in Fachacamae the i|priaihle God, the creator all things, 
supreme over all, wh^ governed the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
aird w'hom they worshippod without image or temple in the open air; 
while td the sun, his visible creature, they erected templeS, honouied 
liun with costly gifts* and w ith rites performed by consecrated virgins. 
In the milder ^aracter of their r|ligion, and the greater softness and 
gentleness of their moral disposition, the Peruvians aze strongly 
distinguished from the nations ^)f Aflahuac, and particularly from 
those of the Toltec and Aztec race*" 

The Peruvians, it is well known, had historical reoesds like the 
Mexicans. Acosta Vays that they had#historical paintings. For 
ordinary purposes, ho^werer, they used quippos, bundles of coloured 
cords, by which they represenled innumerable signs of things. The 
Chinese are said to have used ccgds for the same purpose, before the 
invention of their symbolic tharaetere. The Mexicanr."^ also, had an 
art of the same kind. The attai:Anents in science of the Peruvians 
were considerable, and these they appear to have made independently 
of all foreign md, even from the American nations. It is an 
intoS^esting ^t that natives, descendants of thB royal houses of 
Mexieg and Pbru, ha'ft been anft>ng the' most icamed historians and 
elaborate \vrltcr8j3n the antiquities of their respective countries-<-oiie 
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proof among thi many 'which the history of these nations -furnish, 
that the Am^iliin races are not intellectually inferior to tlfose of 
the Old World, and that no such psychological*' differences separate 
them from of mankyid as some ^Titers ha've asserted, 

Pmman >iynior«».'—The Aymaras were subject to the Uuichuas, 
whom in physical charactcLS they closely resemble. Their country 
is the r<^ion surroundingc the lake of Titicaca, and the skulls found 
in the tombs ther^, and in other places inhabited by this race, prove 
that their ancestors were in the habit of flattening the head b) nrti- 
ffcial means. No head is Vo be found ainoii|( the present Aymaras 
like tine flattened skulb found in these tombs. What proves that 
this depression was not natural, buf produced by a mechanbal process, 
is thp fact that in the sfune tombs with the flattened skulls others are 
found of quite «a diffident shape. ** As to the antiquity of the custom, 
we see by^^rdffie of the head of a colossal statue more ancient 
than the Incas, that the skulls •^were not then depressed, for the 
ancient people, who always aimed to exaggerate existing charac¬ 
teristics, would not have failed to exhibit them. It is therefore 
probable that tLb custom, was contemporaneous witli the reign of the 
Incas.'* 

Perwian AniinoM, —^The people 'Whose liome is placed amidst the 
lofty forests which clothe the dec^ipitiefl of the Peruvian Cordillera, 
towards the interior plains, are caflu^ the Aiit|sian races, or sometimes 
the white nations of the Eastern Andes. Th(iy differ both in com¬ 
plexion afld figure firom the inhalntants of the bare, cold plofiuis above 
them. As compared with l^ese, the Quichtias and Aymaras, the 
Antisian races may be described as nearly white. They are likewise 
more elegant in form, wanting & immense deveLopmeni of chest 
which characterises the dwellers in* the higher reigns. In features 
Anjjsian nations sj^ow two different ^pes; dne of their tribes, 
the TursMoirce, have the emd fimes and long aquiline noses of the 
Quichuas, and may possibly enough be their'descendants, ** having 
their oomplexitm ehanged ty the bleaching ej^t of the moisture and 
heat of tlie atnuMphere, and their %nn modified by the absence eff 
those causes which occasion in the Jl^eruvian to great an expansion of 
the thoHix,%h>The other nations have itound effeminate countenances 
and shm’t fbt noees, rasemhlin*^ the people of the plains, M. 
P'Orbigny obiemd that thc eolour of the South Amcncan nations 
boars a very decided nshdion to the dampness or dr^ess of the 
atmosphem. * v 

Thtf Jeremtaaki^Among the South Andian 6r ChUiafia race jjhc most 
remarkable pcopitin physical character are the wMte Boroanos, The 

\r'' ^ d .0 * i 
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existence of this people of xanthous complexion ia Chili has been 
the fuhject of controversy. Molina says, ** A tribe^ho du'cll in the 
province of Boron Ifre of a clear -white and red, without any inters 
niixtiire of the copper cedour,” Captain ITitzroy gaweone of these 
Boroanos at Valdioia. ** She had blue eyes bul^dark hair. She iotd 
him that in her country there were many with eyes like hors, and 
game were of red and white complexion,« and a few had red hair."* 
He afterwards met with another of this tiibe, And of both these 
Boroanos he says that though they had blue or grey eyes, and 
a lighter complexioif than other IniBlans, their features were 
quite like those of their coiui try women. They told him that this 
fair tiibe were descendants of flie Spanish women who were taken 
prisoners in the war of the sixteenth century; but this acconnt of 
their origin Captain Fitzroy did not seem to credit. Against this 
supposition Molina argues that the Spaipsh pfikonors were distri< 
buted in equal numbers among *the other provinces of their* eon* 
querors, in none of which the Inhabitants are white. And besides, 
the Spaniards so taken were from the soutli of Spaip, and not likely 
to possess themselves the fair and ruddy complexion of the Boroanos. 
It appears that these people differ from their comitry women only in 
complexion* Their features are those of pure Arattcanos. Prom all 
«thc ciromnstances of the case, Prichard concludes that tjps diversity 
of complexion has respited from natural -variation of colour probably 
taking place under #ome local circmnstance tending to favour iU 
developlhent, and that it is precisely analogous in kind the fair 
complexions and liglit hah of the Mandans and some of the hill 
tribes of the Bocky Mountaina in North America. 

The Chilians, in geneiral, seem to be a short race. M. D’Orbigny 
ximorkstimtiiiomitameefs m Sdbth America axe commonly of low 
stature, while the inhehitants o£ the plains 0:93 tab. 

Ptiktgmta ami Tkrra dei tribes described ky Prichard 

. last, under the sQiist^class of nations, ax^those which inhabit Pata* 
goida and Tjenra del f uego-~the one pcK^le mnorkable for their 
height, and the ot&er Ibr thew shortness. The Patagonians are tall 
mxd stout. ** One ol them [saysiaByron], -who afterwards appeared to 
beebief, came to wards me; he was of gigantic statur:‘i*aiid seemed 
tofealkte the tales of monsters in S humaashape; he had the skin of 
eomewBd .beast thrown over his shoulders,,as a Scotch highlander 
wears his jphdd,^and was painted so as to make the laoet hideous 
appeaifmce I ev» beheld. Bound one eye wos'^a large eirole of 
white ^a eireU of bladh surrounded the other,.aad the rest of Us body 
was sire ked witi} paint of different colours. I did not meiasure him; 
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but if I nitiy judlvp of hin Height by the proportion of his stature to ray 
own» it oouldi not be less than seven feet/* ** They have a fine ^hape 
[says Bongainville]; araong those virhom vthe saw/not one wSs below 
five feet ten V^Hes and a-quarter CJBin^isii)^ nor above six feet two 
mchdt and a-half) vf height. Their gigantio appearance arises from 
their prodigiously broad shohlders, tlie size of their heads, nnd t^e 
thicknoBs of all their Umbn. They are robtist and well fed; their 
nerves aie braced^ and their muscles strong, and sufficiently hard." 
Their colour is a rich reddish bronrn, between that of rusty iron and 
clean copper; the head is rather broad, but liot high; the forehead 
generally small and low; the eyes are lathcr small, black, and ever 
restless; the nose a little depressed, narrow between the eyes, but 
brOiid and fieshy abput (ho nostrils, which arc rather lot go; the 
mouth is lqrg e.*vnth thick lips. They subsist principally on the flesh 
of mares, ostrich*^, and cloths, or anything tliey can catch. They 
are a wandering tribe, and pitch *thoir huts whore they w'ant them, 
very much like gipsy tents. They believe in a multiplicity of gods, 
some good and some bad. Hiey have also much faith in wizards, 
whose practices bear a strong resemblance to those of thr Siberian 
Shamans. 

On the north* eastern part of Tiexta del Fuego the natives are said 
to “resemble tlie Patagonians in colour, stature, and clothing, cx*' 
cepting boots. They seem to be nearly in tlie same condition in 
which the Patagonians must have been beforerthey liad horses.*’ In 
the BOut£*eastem part of the island the people are vayUlifforont, 
being remaikably low in stature. They are *^ 4 ooking and badly- 
proportioned. Their colour is that of very old mahogany, or rather 
between^dark copper or bronze. The trunk of the bo^ is la^ 
in proporvion to their crsm^icd and rather crooked, liim. Tilick 
^4gh,#oarfe, and diaty black hair, heightens the vlUainous expret* 
sion of tfteir savage features. Passing much time in low wigwama* 
oV encamped in sihall boaf s» they have their le^ ia^Juted in shape and 
^size; but they are nimble ai^ strong/* inhilrUants of the 
interior are also ^mrt, not exceeding five feet In stature, and are 
scarcely less miserable than .the iieo^le of the south-east. They 
have no cl^Hiing except a small picoo of seal skin, which is worn on 
the shoulder most exposed to the wind. A likeness'has been 
remarked betifoen. these islanders and the Bsquii^ux in their ferm, 
and In the fetnese And smootliRess of their bodies. 1 *heir food is 
similar, in bothlmses derived principally from the sea, which, Along 
with thefiictof tribes In the inlahd lakes ftving v|on tbq waters, 
bho^ that the Americap races are npt unifenply, or by natural 
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instinct, averse to a .ikatlUmo Hfc. Tho food of thej^^tivea of Tierra 
dtl Ifucgo i« •hcll<»^h and birds; but tno gieatost dainty is fat of att 
kinds, and tb«t of the seal and penguin in particular. , 

’Wi^y as the people of X^Aogonia ail4 those of Xioh-a del IWgo 
(bdbr, it Is not bought that they exhlt^it ** gtedUnr contrasts in phy-> 
sical appearance than those which the difference of their physical 
and social conditions would lead us to expect; s^ce the xnountajEn 
range of the southern Andes, the ndmadle extension of the X*anipa|i» 
and the insular locjlitiga of tlie Ohonos ^achipelago and the Ttea 
del Fuego, account for full as much difference as we findi to say 
nothing of the difference of lathude between Capo Horn ai^d the 
Peruvian frontier of Chili, in the way of climate. Add to this the 
opposition between the viciuity of a scmi-iSiviliecd kingdom like that 
of Peru on the north, and the absolute isolation o\ ‘^!.e Tierra ded 
Fuego on the south, as influcncci; which jbriously affect the pheno¬ 
mena of the social and eivilisational developments. . . Xhe 

Foegian is Eskimo in appearance, and the Patagonian approaches 
the Fuegian." * 


sxcTtoer xx.'m-tus sasTunx KAttoxs 

« 

Coming to the Eastern Nations, we meet with the following deseriF* 
tiun of t^eir physical (haracters in general » 

The colour of their skin is yellow—jaantf/ra -mixed with a slight 
tinge of very pale r^. This colour, says M. D'Orbigny, distin- 
guishei them completely from oil tho other nations of South America, 
It is nearly tihe complexion which is^ ascribed to the Polynesian 
natfons, but anther less yellow* It wants that brown tinge whJg|^ 
bharacterisei the people of the mountainous i^gion, as those 

, of the plains or Pampas, The shades he obsci ves, ^ not every whe^ 
idte esMet and looal efrcoaiiatancefi have mudh influence on the degree 
of its inlesMdly. Tlvc «stature of those nations is short t it vatios»4 
iMnmvdhig to H. D'Oibignj, frxAa flvo feet to flte feet four inches, 
The shepa of the body is stoi^ m^massive. The Quarayps, who are 
of the Onerani race, but inhabit htpnid forests, have acquired a more 
grasefkl shape and almost Bnropean proportions. The Guarani U 
one of the most^tensiTely spv^ of the eastern races. In tl^e 
Biasfls thejsare called Tupl, ^The Ibatniea of thc^Guarani, taken 
by hi. B’Orbigny as tyj^of thi|slass of nstxons, ere disting^hsble 
at a glttect frcnlii those of other racet ih South Ametioa. Their heade 
veil. xx. n 
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*• are round, not laterally oompressed; their forehead is not rrtre^ting; 
on the contra^ It is high, and its hatness in sQUie ziations is attri* 
htttahle to aft, Xhe face is nearly round, the nose short, not broad, 
the i^ostrils less open than * 10 . other races, the mouUi moderate, but 
somewhat projecting^ the lip^ rather thin, the eyes small, expressive, 
sometimes oblique, always devated at the outer angle like those of 
the Mongolians. M. Itochefoit, speaking of the Coribbees of the 
Antilles, compart^ them to the < Chinese, and other writers liave been 
* struck with this resemhlant‘e. Tire chin is roqnd and short, not reach¬ 
ing so for forward as the mouth; the l^heek-boncs do not appear 
prominent, except in old age; the^ eye-brows are arched; the hair is 
long, straight, thick, and strong; the beard reduced to a few short 
straight hairs on tiie shin end upper lip: this is not the effect of art.** 
M. D’Orbigttf' dosq^ibes one tnbeof the0uarani who, in the possession 
of an ample beard, formm singular exception to the usual appearance 
of their race. The resemblance of some of these trih^ to the 
Hongoles and the Malays in their oblique eyes is worthy of notice, 
** Among the North Americans there is scarcely any decided obliquity 
in the position of the eyes.” 

Over the northern part of South America the Caribbean family is 
widely spread. Tliero are great di&rences in the personal appear¬ 
ance of vtia'ious branches of this race, as they are found scattered 
through these countries. The Oaribbees I^per areof almost gfgantic 
else, whije some of the other tribes are ^^small 8tattiri|. Some 
families are of a dark brown complexion, incUtdsg to tiiwny; in other 
divisions the people are almost as fair as the S|>aniardsor Italians. 

The Caribbees, or Caribs, were one of tlie first tribed of South 
America Vluch 'were knowit to Euzppeans. They were the aborigines 
of the Lesser Antilles, but it is nearly certain that, as a pure race, 
19Sis sertioTk'Of them fs extinct. The so-mdled black Caribs of St, 
Yincentj^though partially desomided from ^ insular dividon of 
the class, ara nuxod with Kegro^ddood, and are Immigranla from 
Barbadoea and elsewhere. How Inr they extended itifcther 4nin tiik 
Antilles is doubthii. But though ho longer Ibwsd thair natiiru 
climes of jr^maioa, Culut* apd islynds, they have a wide tfnge 
over the northern portion of Sontji Am^ca. 

The Cpibs' Ifmguagi^ of ^asto and ceremony has been long Imown 
to pog^ a irexB^abio ptmuliarity., ** The tva^t atatement ht, 
thatjpe women hftvo' one slanguage and the men another; so that 
wUpsthe baishand tcdki| ^say) the answers in Bnglkh, 

The real fact is less metraonUnary,' Obtain hive tw<^ names; 
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one of -which is applied by males, the other by femsjjles only. Hay-' 
momf saj^ that the^ latter terms ore Arawak, and that the Arawaks 
were the older inhabitants of the islands, the men vihereof were 
extenninc.ted and the women adopted aS wiires. No explanation is 
nirne ])robablc than this, and it is app^cable ii? other parts of the 
world besides America. That many of the Carib tribes are flat- 
hcadi^ and that tlxey are also cannibals, is well Jyiown. A nation 
of women, howevef, forming a section of theii population, has yet to 
b« discovered.” • 

There are the remains of tfn extinct tribe, the Ature«, in this region, 
whose inode of seiiulturo end btjrial-cavern is thus described by 
Humboldt—•“ The most remote part of the valley is covered by a 
thick forest. In this shady and solitai y tjpot, the dccU\ ity of a 
steep mountain, the cavern of Ataruip(f opens ^scl/. It is less a 
cavern than a jutting rock, in which the wufSrs have scooped a vast 
hollow, when, in the ancient revolutions of our planet, they attained 
that height. We soon reckoned in this tomb, of a whole extinct 
tribe, nearly six hundred skeletons, well i>reserved, anti so regularly 
placed that it would have been ditHcult to make an error in their 
number. Every skeleton reposes in a sort of basket made of tlie 
petioles of the palm-tree. These baskets, which the natives call 
mtptri-Sf have the form of a square bag; their sizes are' prdftortioned 
to the age of the dead ; tliere are some for infants cut off the moment 
of their birth j we saw ^em from, ten inches to three feet kng, the 
skeletons In them being bent together. They are all ranged near 
each other, and are so ehtire that not a rib or a phalanx is wanting. 
The hones have be^ prepared in three di^rent manners, cither 
whitened 5n the afr asid the sun, dyed rqd with amoito, a colouring 
ma..tcr extracted from the bixa orcllana; or, like real muinmici^ 
varnished with odoriferous resins, and cnveloj^cd in the 

heUcOnea or the plsintijijn tree. The Indians relate^ to us that the 
fresh corpse is placed in damp ground, in orddl* that the flesh remain¬ 
ing on the honm may»be scraped ofr with sharp stones. Several 
hordes in Ouyana stUl observe d!!is custom. Barthen vases, half- 
baked, are found near the of*baskcte; they appear t|> contain 

the bones of the some family. Th.e largest of those vases, or funeral 
titns, are three feet high and five feet and a-holf long. Their colour 
is greenish grey, an^ their oval form is stdhciently pleasing to the 
/iye. The haiidles are made in the shape of crocodiles or serj ents; 
the edge is bordered witlyneandersj^labyrintha, and real grccqiite, iK 
straight liigieS) variously combiai^." 

' It 2 
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&P-CTiaN IIT.—TJIE MIDLAND NAT^Jif:*. 

The jSIicllauil ITatioiit. a^o Uhidcd into two distinct departments. 
Xn f,hc soutlicrn life great plains of Chaco lie, which, furnish abundant 
pasture-ground for the ^omadic and equestrian tribes who w*ander 
over them—a singular people—tall and robust as the Patagonians, 
nnd ill habits and mnuners like the nations of High Asia* The 
country of one of the norihem nations, the Qhiquitos, consists of low 
lulls, covered with forests and intersected by numerous small streams, 
and the i>cople live in liilages and cultivate the soil. The other 
notifhern nation^ the Moxos, dvvcll in vast marshy savannahs, subject 
to frequent iiqnidatilbns, %nd traversed by immense rivers, which they 
are obligc^^o naw’gato in boat‘3. The Moxos are fishing tribes, “ the 
ichthyophugi of the river lands, of the interior.” These people are 
subject to the Church of Borne, and could not bo induced return to 
the woods, 

** In stature the Midland Nations form a striking contrast to the 
low-’Siaed tribes of Pezu, and to the Guarani and other Brazilian 
races. Their features are peculioi;^ also; the face is described as beiu^:; 
brood and fiat^ the forehead arched and not retreating, the eyes 
horizont^ly plfuied, and not obliquely turned up at the outer center, 
like those of the Brazilian and Caribbean nxAlons, who, in this respoer, 
resemWe the Tartars, Seme nations have* projecting cheek>bOnes, 
Tlie nose is generally short and fiat, the nostrils expanded; but this 
is not without exception, for some of the tribbs of Cliaoo have aquiline 
noses.^ Their mouths are large; their hair is long and lank; their 
boards are scanty, and oidy gvoiving at all on the tipper lip and 

Wc have new trav^sed this immense fContitioi^t &ofix north tc 
south, and it is impp^ble not to W struck with the divexslt^f and 
variety of its aboriginal h^abi|wts. 8tiH no sufficient 

reason to regard them as otl^,than one family* tho consolida¬ 
tion of the Maxican empire,** saya Dr, Bathani, ah exact, loathed, 
and scientific writer, I see Ciothiag that differs In kind itom the 
confederacies of the Xndlans of the Algonkin* $iOttx, and Cherokee 
families* although m ^ree it had attained 0 higher dei^elopment; 
^ , and > think that whoever will take the trouhle to oompari 

Straeiiey*a aeeoi^t of Tirginia,<.where th^emp^ of Powhattan had, 
at the Umo of colonization, attained its hd^lt, witk* Prcsc6tt*j< 
fMexico,* wiU %d reason for brestWaig dowm that oVer-bioad 
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of dcnfilircation which is so frequently drawn betweer^ the Mexicans 
and the other Americans, 

*‘I think, too, that the social peculi|^rities of the l^texicans of 
Montesuma are not more remarkable than llie extfj^al eonditioi& of 
cUmale, soil, and land>and*sea relati<»is ;*for it must be remembered 
that, as deteimining influences towards the state in which they were, 
found by Cortes, w'e have— 

** 1. The contiguity of two oceans. 

** jZ. The range of tem^eralure arising from the differences of alti* 
tude produced by the existence of great elevation, combined with 
an intcrtropical latitude, and the coiiBcquent variety of products. 

** 3. The absence of the conditions of a huqtcr ^tate; the rang* of 
the bu&lo not extending as far os the Anahuac. 

** 4. The abundance of minerals. 

** Surely these are suffleient predisposing causes tor a very con¬ 
siderable amount of difference in the social and civUizational develop¬ 
ment." ' , 

As to the moral character of the native Americans, and their capa- 
bUUy of improvement, let one of their own sons, a Christian chief of 
the Ojibway nation, bear witness It is often said that the Indians 
eruef, and ungovemabk. But go to them witl^nothing 
but the Bible in yotur haqds, and love in your hearts, and you may 
live them in perfect safety, share their morsel with them, and, 
like the calbhrated Bartrsm, return to jrouh homes unharmed.* I'hey 
very soon learn to venegfite the Bible; as a proof of this I will give 
an instance that came under my own eye. While at the Rabbit 
Hirer mission, a chief Bom the West visited me. After residing to 
him setersl ^apters Horn the Blbfb, he*said, with much surprise, 

* Is this the book that I hear so much about #a my cogntn^^* Is 
repHed, * Teaand these are the words of Ke-cha-mon-c-dai^(the 
Great Spirit). * WiH ybn not,* said he, * g^e me one ? I wish to-' 
It to Wf I told him, *Kot WiSiout you first promise 

tW you take carl of it.’ lie preunised me that he would, I 
bapdel, it to hbn. He took It, and tgmed it over and over, and then 
enclaimed, * WOnd^lhl 1 wonderful 1 this is the book of fhe Great 
then wiaipped it up bf a silk han^erchief, and the 
han^^t^ef in three Or Ibut folds of doth. I heard afterwards, 
iirom the thaf the book wag still kept sacred. O, if my poor 

*Wthi^ eould^uf; and understand that biased* volume, how 
soon WQuld hia dnmb be * edgt down to the moles and to the 
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PlilNCIVLES AND CONCLUSIONS. 




CHAFTElin 


THE UNITY OF THE RACE. 

WuENCS the myriads that now people the face of this wide earth, ar.d 
the myriads that have gone before^hem ? Of one stock, or of many ^ If 
of one stock, whence the original parents ? The children of an h^eriot 
tribe, or the immediate creation of the Almighty } And what was the 
primitive state of the original parents of x^^akiprid and their earliest 
descendants—essentially cirilUed or barbarous } 

These are the questions which meet us now. They ore of deep and 
thrilling interest. 


AKE AtL MAKKIKII OF ONE FARENTAGur 

Man, we have seen, is physically a cosmopolite. He Irvcs among 
the snows of the Arctic region, and the burning sands of tlie Torrid 
Konp. But the tribes into which his faitiilics are divided, dhd whkh 
dldbr from each other pxceediugly in outward appearance, seem now 
to possess a constitutional adaptation to the climate in which they 
live. And the questiem. waits for answer, Were these triljys created 
K.'parately in the geographical hdlhes for which they are now consti- 
uitionally dtted, or did man receive originall;^ in his pl^sica^ coniti*' 
tution a principle of acGommodation to varied climates arjHcu'Cum«> 
stances, a principle vdiich was developed^ his wanderings from _ 
ftrst home, as circumstances required i the diiSferent races of men 

distinct origins witH their present differences original, or did mas 
receive a peculiar susceptibility qf accommodatum circamstances 
fo circumstances i 

Thcfie quesitions are usually rejhrded as resolvable into another. 
ihe friikif ^man c&ntiUute difereni or ore/Aey onfy varieties 

^OM Ihose individuals belong to the same species, according 

to the ccniS&on dednirion, whkh are capable of hiring descendants 
Urhich poesessihe lan^ cepabUifff likewise. There are such things as 
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hybrids, but they^ are incapable of having ofl^priiig. All the varieties 
of a species t^c capable of a mixed parentage,,and their offspring 
telalns its cJ^Wbihty of a continued or successive parentage. But 
differ^t species arc not thus* capable. In a state of domestication, 
hybrids arc pioduce<t by different si)ccics which belong to the same 
genus, as in the offspring of the horse and ass and of the dog and 
yrelf, but the result of inquiries into the various tribes of orgarused 
beings is that th^s ifcipetuation of hybrids, W'hcthor of plants or 
animals, so as to produce nt w and iutermedtate tribes, is impossible. 

These are acknowledged princqdes in natural science, and they lead 
to the conclusion that the various raq«;s of men must either he incapable 
of intermixing their stock, and be thus fated to a perpetual separation; 
or, if the contiaiy shosld hu the fact, that these races are proved hy 
it to belong to the same species. If the Caucasian and Ethiopian are 
capable of intermixture,'^! theh descendants are Ukewi'^e capable of 
becoming parents, they are piovcd by this very fact to belong to the 
same species. Now* it w well known that mankind of all races and 
varieties arc equally capable of propagating tlieir offspring by inter¬ 
marriage, and that such connections arc equally prolific, whether con¬ 
tracted between iiidividiuds of the same or of the most dissimilar 
Varieties. If there is any diffei'ence, Dr. Prichard thinks it is pro¬ 
bably in favour of the latter. And the conclusion becomes inevitable* 
,that the most dissimilar human races belong to only one species. 

The existence of different gpcoies of men, U it could be proved, 
would ccrtauily involve iu it the conclusiun that there must have been 
separate primary ancestors^ for one species of *iiving bemgs is nev^ 
found to produce another, and tw'o specie's are never found to produce 
n third or‘intermediate. But when^we have proved the oneness or 
identity of the species |rlA?f5 not so clear tlmt we have done enough 
to Jh'ovcs the cunity of liiis origin. The ono conclusion is genorally 
'^arde^^ identical with the other, orinvolvecbinlt. But improbable 
sS iuc supposition l», w’e c a* suppose it possible that the Creator may 
^ve endowed several separate ancestors of the families of men with 
^ same characteristics, so as to formime spccies> AH occasion, hott'A! 
qver—:^»^tleaft the prineipal ocwasiona-foqn; the theory of separate crea- 
^pns is taken away, when the ongness of the species is imwed,; 
pnty question which remains is, whether it be possiMo that so many 
and diverse varieties as are ^und iu this specie# ee||d b# produced 
without separate eroations, Physiologists who Sthdjod the hisi^ 
torics an«|,i#*>HtoSes of other animtils m w'cH man, answer ai the 
afl&nna*i#o. Tlic German, Hfiller, for ex^imple, says The #fibreut 
vai^os of each species (not citcepting may be> accounted for 
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by <i£.ing tlic original existence of a pair of indn iduals of opposite 
fccxcs, belonging tp the same species, and the constant action of 
clifft lent t Attnial modifying agencies, such a-* climate, ^n; sivoral 
or rtai»y generations." • ^ 

The following scries of facts and ^bservatktns is designed to 
Llustrate and confirm this position 

1. TAere (trp hmn\ owfaurw uf iht iiisn, dimng animah of the mine 
species, of varieties similar to those in the human face. 

(1). There seems be no re.ison for beliesing that the domestic 
breeds of sheep in dilfeicnt eountiics belong to more than one species, 
though they tlilftr much from eji«h other. Even uitluii the limits of 
Europe th'^y vary much in stature, in the texture of their wool, and 
in their horns, which are in some largP, in •some small, iil^othea'S 
wanting tf) the female, or altogether absent fioin the breed. Tlxe 
breeds of sheep in India and Alrica aie leniSrlkable lor the length of 
their legs, a K'ry convex Ibndicad, and pendant eais. They have 
also long tails, and their covering is not wool, but a smooth hair. 
The sh«p of Syiia and Ihirbary are covered with wflol, mixed more 
or less wi’h hair. 

It has been ascertained tha^ particular breeds of shctp do not 
retain tlnir peculiaiities wdieii transported into ViU'iims climates 
\iiltmng from those where the bleed prevails, as in thf case of tlte 
lut-tailed sheep of ihefvirghis Tartars, when tiansportcd into Siberia, 
Ihe dr;j^ and bitter herbage of the sU-’ppes is unfavouri^J/le to the 
growth of fat, and they lose their fat tails after afew' generations. 

The formation ol^iew^ breeds is of constant cccunence. It is 
ifb^eted paitly by mtcnnixi-ig races already constituted, and partly 
by selecting individuals in V'hi<;h pajticukr qualities afo strongly 
TUiUked. In these instancts the naiui-ad variety which the individual 
animal displays, xw-uhaps for the first jime, bCcomcs x><*pctufted ny a 
well-hnowii law of ^ic animal economy, and fojnib the fiaredU^gv^ 
characteiistic of a ne%Y breed, A sUikialf instance of this fact nHo 
be found in the orl^^imtiun of a new breed of sheep in tlie state of 
Massachusetts, In the year 1701 one ew'o, On the hirm of Seth 
Wright, gave birth to a malcjiamb, which, withoitt any Iwowiaeausc, 
had A longer body and shorter leg^ than the rest of the nreed. The 
ahape of this animal rendering it unable to leap over fences, It was 
tq^pagate its peculiarities, and tlie experiment proved 
aiieeossful| q'tibw tmm of sheep was produc^,' whi^h, from the form 
of the holy, has termed the otter breed. It seems to he 
imtfoiiidy riid fact that when both parents are of the otter breed, 
the lambs that a%e pioducijycljnhcrit the peculiar foitn. 
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( 2 .) Horses arc intermixed and bred in the same \raf, 
horses ate wcil* known to have proportions body somewhat 
different from the'inost improved races. Their heads are larger, an'* 
the foreheads We of a round and arched form; their hair is rough, 
long, And crisp. It has becn^ observed by Blumenbach that there is 
less difference in the form of the skull, in the most dissimilar families 
d mankind, than between the elongated head of the Neapolitan horse 
aitd the skuU of the tilungarian breed, which is remarkable for its 
shortness and the extent of its lower jaw. ^allas informs us of a 
race descended from horses, which have run wild in Eastern Siberia. 
These animals, the remote offspring qf domesticated horses, now differ 
greatly from the Bussian breed. Their principal distinctive traits^ 
and which may be considered as characters acquired by the race since 
it ran wild in the desert, arc the following, according to PallasThej 
have larger heads than domestic horses, with more vaulted foreheads 
th^ mouths are more hairy, and tho mane comes down lower o» tlu 
shoulders; their limbs ai-e stronger; their back less arched, and 
Btraighter; thciv>hoofs are siualler and more pointed; their earn ar^, 
longer, and ore bent more forward. 

( 3 ,) IVe draw another illustration from the history of swine. 
Hogs were introduced into the islands and continent of South 
America by ^e Spaniards in the end of the fifteenth century; and iu' 
less than thirty years herds of wild swine infested the woods oi 
Cuba, Porio*Hico, and Jamaiqs. These animalk, wandering /tt larg^ 
In the vast forests of the New World, and feeding on wild fruits, 
have resumed the manner of existence whidh belonged to the 
original stock. Their appearance nearly resembles that of tlie wild 
boar. Their ears have become erect/ their heads are larger, and the 
foreheads vaulted at the upper part; their colour has lost the variet> 
fouifh inrthe domestic breeds, the wild hogs of American forests 
^ing unCRlhnly black. The restoration.'of the original ohai'acter a 
u^wUd boar In a r^ descU'tided from domesticated swine, removet 
all doubt, says Dr. Prichard, if any had real9y<^e^ted9, as fso th< 
identity of the stock; and we may sa^y regard die physical charac-^ 
tors of these races as vmieties which%aYe, arisen in one species. The 
difference in me shi^ of tho head,between the wild a^ do;nestie 
hog of America is very remarkable. Blumenbach long ago ported 
out the great differenise between the cranium of mx fadno and that 
of the ptiin^ve wild boar. Ho remarked that this is quite 

equal to that which has been obse^ed between the aholl of the 
Negro and the European. Swine,** he eontinucf, ih ceme^coun 
tries ^ve degenemted into races whic)iy ,|ln singularity, iitr eatceed 
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► vcrj thing that has been found strange in bodily ^ariety among the 
i.-iman race. Swipe wUh solid hoofs woie known^tft the ancients^ 
*i.icl large breeds of them are found in Hungaryand Sweden. la 
i.ik.e ina>n*er the European swine, ili'sl} carried by th^ Spaniards ia 
’ ''OD to the lAiiuid of Cuhagua, at that ^ino celebrated for its ^earl- 
.»ahery, degenerated into a monstrous race, u itU toes which were half 
a Bijan in length.” * , 

(4.) These illustrations might be extended uSdcfiiutely from the 
natural history of other animals, such aestho cow and the dog. Eut 
our position is already sufficiently sustained, namely, that among 
“nimals acknowledged to belongvto the same species there not only 
lire varieties as great and marked as any which distinguish tho 
various races of men, but the rise of thesitiarudics has been ttbserved 
andtrafod; and yet were their rise unknown, thbre would be as 
ipcat occasion for a theojy of separate origins to account for them, as 
tl.ere is to account for human vaiietics of complexion and conform¬ 
ation. 

2. In ihe human specieft frequent varieUcs occur in one race approach* 
»»y to ihe characterUitics of another, 

(1.) In an assembly of Eng]]shmen, convened indiscriminately, a 
number of individuals might be picked out whoso faces would ally 
" them to other nations more than to the English. The incipient typo 
of tho Mongol, of the* native American, and even of the dark and 
ihick-ljpped and woBlly haired Ethiopian, miglit be foun^in the face 
and form of many a native Englishman. 

(2.) M, Ilouliii iritorms us that throughout intertropical America 
both Melanism and Albinism, as ho terms the black and white varie¬ 
tur, make their appearance very frCj^uently in warm-blooded ani- 
including man, and that these two descriptions of monstrosity 
are among the peculiarities which arc most Readily transmiAedfb the 
uifsprlng. . . Peshaps this remark (ho adds) is egnally "appl icabl e^. 
in tlio fullest extent, to the region w'hielt is situated at the antjfUcicS 
of that described.* €t holds,^at least, as tar as it relates to black 
pullets; and we are in&rmed by Mnrsden that in Java the gallina¬ 
ceous fowls ore often aifeoited Vith Melanism, and n^y^eavellers 
assure us that Albinism often appears in tho human species in tho 
Simda isles.” 

(8.) Albinoiibi frequently seen in Ceylon. Dr. Davy remarks on 
one of thfta—**** The young Albino, twelve years o|d, in England, and 
certainly in Norway^ would nqt be considered peculiar; for her eyes 
werelLight-blue, and not particularly weak; her hair of the colour 
that usually acsompanie% ^ch eyes ; and her complexion frc|h and 
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rather ros 3 \ She had considerable pietoiisions to beaiity, and was 
not without adffiffluis amou'j; her countrymen. It is easy to concehe 
that an accidental variety of the hind might propagate, atid that tlio 
white race of*mankind is sprung from such nn accidental variety. 
The Tndians are ofiihis opinion, and lliere is a tradition or story 
amongst them in wliich this origin is assigned to us.” Of courae the 
converse of this suppositioif is O'lsily tonceivahle. 

Among the Cviptiie#'Coloured native Americans, in the Isthmus of 
Darien, thej* are, according to an intolliiront witness, remarkably 
frequent. The Albinos or blafirds of D.ilicn arc thus described by 
Wafer, in 1699 :— , 

** These persons arc white, and there arc of them of both sexes ; yet 
there we but few of thcim in comparison of the copi)or-coloured, 
possibly but onfe to tw’o or throe Inindrcd. They differ from tlie 
other Indians chiefly TSf^s^sppct of colour, though not in that only. 
Their skins are not of such a wliitc as those of fair people among 
Europeans, with .some tinctmoof ablush, or panguino complexion; 
yet neither is itiiikc that of our p.ihr people, but it is rather a milk- 
white, lighter than the colour of ran' Kuiopcan, and much like that of 
a white horse. 

For there Ls this fnrtbcr rtmaikahlo in them, that their 
bodies arc beset all over, more or less, wrh a fine, short, niilk-*^ 
white down; but thej' aio not so thick cot with this down, 
especially ^on the cheeks and forehead, but that the skin appears 
distinct from it. Their cjiduf'ws are milk-white, aKo, arKl po is the 
hair of their heads, and very line withal, rJioul- the length of six or 
eight inches, and inclining to a curl. Tiicy are not so big ns the 
other Iiidifftis, and their eyelldh bcn^l and open in an oblong figure, 
pointing dtownw'ards at the comers, and forming an arch, or figure of 
a cr^oeift with the poiftts downw aids^. From hence, and from tllbir 
gigging soTiicar as they do in a moonf hiny night,j\ve used to call them 
mdlEJlft-eyefl. sce^ot well in the sun, poring in the clearest 

day, their eyes being weak and runnl% wkh, w*ater if the sun 
shines towards them ; so that in tlm'^dhytime they care not to -go 
&hraad, 5 i^tnkBS it be a cloudy darMny, Besides, they are a 
people in tmnparison of othcis, not very lit for hunting and 
oUter laborious exercises, nor do they delight in any such} but not¬ 
withstanding their being thus sluggish and dull in ||he clsytime, yet 
when moofilshiny nights come, they are all life and activity, running 
ibroad in the woods, nnd skipinn^ about li|;e wild bucks, and 
running as fast by moonlight, even m the gloom and‘>shade ipf the 
wooflj^ ns the other Indians by day, bcan^ ^s nimble ii« ttiey, though 
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not so strong and lusty. The copper-coloured Indians seem not to 
reapeJt them so much as those of their own complokiftn, looking on 
them as some thing monstrous. They are not a distinct race by them¬ 
selves, bufev,now juid then one i'4 a copper-eolbuied lather 

and mother, and I Imvc seen of les» than a year^ld of this sort." 

Albinos have been obseined, likewise, in many islands of tho 
Inditin and Great Southern Ocean, The following is a dccscriptictn 
ot them in Otaheito by Captam Cook;—“Durinifour stay on this 
island we saw about five or six persons wljose skins were of a dead 
white, like those of awfiite*horsc ; with white hair, beard, eyebrows, 
and e 3 'chi&hos; red tender cvon,^ a shoit sight, and scurfy skins, 
covered watli a kind of white down, Wc found that no two of these 
belonged to tlic same family." * , 

In Jfava, Ceylon, and. other ncigh!:^ouring islands, and on the con¬ 
tinent of India, Albinos au‘ W'ell knowm. AiViv^.ig tho black races of 
Africa wluto >Jegroes arc likwisc frequently born. 

Dr. Winterbottoin has tl<*scnbed, fiom hit) own observation, several 
instances of this variety occurring in Negro flimilios at Sierra Leone 
and other neighboiuing p «rts of tho Afrutui coast. The following are 
selected from them:—“ At Malatuny, in the Soosoo country, I saw 
a girl about nine or ten yeais of ?*ge, born of black patents ; her skiu 
WPOS of an unpleasant dead-looking ivhite, and pretty smooth, thottgh 
beginning to assume a cracked oppoarsmeu, owing to tlie action of the 
sun. There was a mam of the same colour belonging to this town, 
but he wtft then absent. 

“ At Wnnkapong 1 tiiw a young man, about eighteen years of age, 
toll and well formed, whose father had been «i white Negro. This 
young man’s motlior, three brothers, and two of his sisters were 
black, but one sister was white likcf himself. His skin, from 
exposure to the sun, had acquired a slight i^ddish tiigc, a«fd ifhs 
covered with a great :^umbcv of olack or broivn spots like tfecklcs, 
some of which were nearly as large as ^ixpcncl. It was intUlP^ 
rougher and hareher^t^i tho touch tlian tho woman's, feeling almost 
like the skin of a liisard. Hci coifJplaincd very much of the action of 
thu. suUf Viliich cracked his skin,*and sometimes occasione^^t to 
bleed», Ho was idso peculiaily scnyblo to the bites of His 

hair was a dirty white, and woolly; tho iris of the eye w«s of a 
eeddiah brown cblour, and his sight very weak. 

Buffon ha«n,giye& a minute desciipiion of a white Negress, born in 
tho Island of Dominica, of black parents, who were ndtives oi Africa,, 
She tvas jiot quite five i^t high> tfnd well-proportioned in her body, 

• but not exactly so^with resjgcci to her head, which was too large J« 
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proportion to the trunk. The author adds—** All the features of the 
face are exaCtlC* aimil»r to those of the black Negresses, except that 
the ears axe placed too high. The lips and the mouth, although 
formed likd those of the bl^ck Negresses, have a singulaj appearance 
fronl the absence colour. They oie as white as the rest of the 
skin, and without the sli^ntest appearance of red. Generally the 
colour of the skin of this white Negress, as well of her face as of the 
rest of the boily,*fefjemhled that of tallow before it has been pmified, 
although a slight tinge rod was observable upon her cheeks when 
she approached the lire—and the same was also called up by her 
feeling of shame in being seen naked. Her nipples were of a red 
colour, almost Vermillion. Her head was well covered with wool. 
Thiai^ 3 'Ool is cxtremqly bpshy and curly, naturally white at the roo*s, 
and reddish towards the extremities. Her eyes were remarkable 
for a very singufar'^saotion. The eyelids were no larger than the 
ordinary size. She could shut them, but hud no power to open them 
so as to show the part of the eye above the pupil; hence it would 
appear that t^o muscle of the upper eyelid has less power in white 
Negroes than in other men. Thus the eyelids arc always half closed. 
The white of the eye is sufHcicntly pure, and the pupil of the ordinary 
size. The iris is composed of an Inner circle round the pupil of on 
indistinct«yeUow; this is surrounded by another circle of ycllpw 
mingled with blue, and this again by an oujjcr circle of a deep blue 
colour, so that, seen at a little distance, th^ eyes appear of a dark 
blue.” * Many other particulars are minutely detailed in the original 
description of this individual, but the following observations deserve 
parUcular notice;—“Tlie persons to whom this white Negress 
belongei? have assured me that nearly all the male and female 
Negroes brought from thd Gold Coast, in Africa, for the islands 
14^tii4(iuc, of <iluadaloupe, and of Domingo, have in these 
islan(hr*givmx birth to white Negroes, not in a large proportion, but 
*Sj4ie to every six^or sevetj, children,” * 

In this instance the iris was coloured, and tlie eye had not that rod 
hue which is observed in perfect ^specimens of the Albino vmety. 
Th{^ is an approximation towa#ft the flaxen-haired and Uue-ey^d 
variety of mankind. * 

{4), The leucons vmdety is^xiot the only one which makes its 
appearance among tribes of the melanous order; the xanthous variety 
does likewise. The Jews, like the Arabs, are ^generally a hladk* 
haired race, bdt there are many Jews who have light hair and beards, 
and blue eyes, and in some parts or Germany the Je-^s are remarkable 
for red bushy beards. The Greeks were, probably, in Homer's time^ 
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as now, in general of the melanou^ variety ; yet it appears, from the 
use several epithets, that the xanthous conlpl^xion^jmi not 
unfrequent amongathem. Among the liomaus a light grejHp was 
considered as something disgusting, perhaps bordering •on mi mon-> 
atious, vluch iiidicatts that it was rare. The permans had 'gene¬ 
rally blue eyes, and red or yellow haii? in the time of Tacitus { but 
this is by no moons the fact in the present»day. Among the genuine 
Celts there were, at least, some melonous tribc.‘s the Silurcs; yet 
iStrabo repeatedly assures us that the C'cltjp of the Continent, or the 
Gauls, wore nearly as yeUqw-haircd as the Germans. Many of the 
Hussions arc light-haired, though the majority of the »Slavonian, 
nation is of the mclanous variety f and among the ancient Scythians 
Herodotus informs us that the tribe Budin', uor^ xanthous. 

The xanthous variety appears not only in those meharoeomoua races 
which are of less swarthy shade, such as the Jiutions already men¬ 
tioned. Among the Negio races of Africa, both in their natis'e 
climate and in other places to wliich they have been transported, the 
xanthous variety frequently appears. , 

It seems to be generally believed tliat all white Negroes are Albinos; 
tins appears to be, however, by no means the fact. On the contrary, 
a considerable portion, perhaps tlso greater number, ofthe individuals 
termed white Negroes, arc cither genuine examples of the xanthous 
variety, or resemble that variety in some respects, tind appear to 
exhibit gradations between the Albino and the xanthous, ^ome of 
tliem have^all the characteristics of the xluthous variety. 

Dr. Wiuterhottom naentions what he regarded as an intermediate 
step between the common African complexion and that of the Albino. 
It was the instance of a man who, though bom of Negro parwits, was 
of a mulatto complexion, and mtfbh £r€ckled, and who had strong 
red hair, disposed in very small wiry curls over kis whole Jiead.s ^ 

A white Negro is described by Dr. Goldsmith, who him 
exhibited in London. He says, ** tJi>on exan^mng tWs IJ^gro I foulRf 
the colour to be exactly like that of a Europeanthe visage white 
and ruddy,, and the the put^jcr redness. . * However,” ire 

adds, ** there ware suJQGbient marks tc^convinco mo of his descenii^The 
hair was white and woolly, add veryimlike anything l^ad seen 
before. Tlte ine of the eye was yJilow, incliniiig to red, the nose 
was flat, exactly resembling that of a Negro, and the lips thick and 
pfoteinent.'* 

In this exadiple the characters of the complexion scehi to have been 
intermediate between these of the •Albino and the xanthous. The 
same remdlk toay be applied to the following instance described bj^ 
• VOL. li, # • r 
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Dr. AVinterbottom, He says, “In the colony of Sierra Leone there 
is a about line or tenj ears of age, .bom in Noya Scotia, vfho has 
all UP&aturcs of a Negro, with woolly hair, of'a dirty white colour, 
andf^ lose 5icin equals in ■ttjhitencss thJi,t of a European, without any- 
thiri^ disagreeable Jui its appearance or texture. Her eyds are between 
a red and light hazel colour* but not much affected by the light/' In 
this instance, however, il must not be omitted that tho parents were 
both ilulattog. i> 

AVhite Negroes arc by |io means infrequent in Congo, and we have 
accounts from early voj'agcrs, statii^ that individuals of that 
description wtro kept as objects of quriosity at tho court of the king 
or emperor. Xhey arc ’generally ‘described as having a white skin, 
withNfiTcy eyes, and,red pr yellow hair. 

If the hair iilonc were found to vary in the Negro, this would 
amount only to a singular anorattly, and as such it seems to have 
been regarded by Blumcnbach'i but w'hen we find this character 
combined with blue, grey, or brownish-groy eyes, and a white ruddy 
skin, It must bo allowed that the inditiduals presenting these ap¬ 
pearances are examples of the xanthous variety, and of something 
approaching to the sanguine complexion, as it is termed, among 
Europenns, though springing up In a Negro race. It appears that 
some of these called white Negroes are of this description, while 
others are Albinos, and in not a few the ^peculiarities seem intci- 
mediate between these two varieties. ^ 

(-'>,) Among tho curiosities of tliis subject is the fact thgt examples 
occur of individuals spotted witli different ^olours ; but they are by 
no means so common as those of spotted animals. Persons of the 
black iKitcs are sometimes marked by patches of white, of various 
size and number, without* anything like disease of the skin. Thlii 
T^ircwmstaRce has bacn obaer^ most frequently in Negroes. Blu^ 
mcTibheh describes a man of tills kind, whom he saw in London. 

was a youn^ man, perfectly black, exodjpting the umbilieal and 
hypogastric regions of the abdomen, and the middle of the dower I 
limbs, including the knees and niighbouring*par'ts of the as; I 
which were of a clesar an^almost snowy whiteneas, bnt p|>ottei 
with hl&k, like the skin of a panthhr. H|s hair was of tvlo.colours 
’ On the middle of the fkmt of head, from Che vmrten to the lore 
head, where it ended in a sharp point, the^ was n white spot, with c 
yellower tinge than those on the^tunk and legs« i ^The hair cov:<»jlti£ 
this was wliifb, but resembled tho rest in other respilbte. On ..n com¬ 
paring the picture of this man <with thr£to othma 
jpiis) he observed that the white spots o€Ctt|ded the 
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thighB, never appearing on the hands and feel, which parts, with the 
gToii)|3, ar^the first to turn black in tho newly-born Ijfegrocs; ax>^4 tluit 
the arrangement of the white parts was symmetrical. Befell' the 
parents <'f this man, and of the others^ of whom BlnincnbflU^i had 
collected accounts, wcare entirely black. » 

These spots, in which the epidermis it perfectly healthy, and which 
are distinguishable from the rest of the hh^n only by tlieir whiteness, 
are not to be confounded with diseases of the orjpnf where the cuticle 
becomes scaly or brawny, which are frequent in, some of tho black 
laces, Nor are they peculiar to daik-coloured people, Illumcnbach 
has seen two instances in Germairs—one of a youth, the other of a 
man sixty years old. They bot'd had rather a tawny skin, marked 
here and there with various-sized sijots of tlie clearest white^ They 
appeared first in the former in infancy, anS in the latter at the age of 
manhood. 

(6.) There are facts eqxially citrinns, and bearing on tho point undLr 
discussion, to be found in tho historj'^ of mixed races. The following 
are from Dr, Lawrence- , 

“ In mixed races, although the children generally partake of tho 
character of both parents, they sometimes resemble one only ; and in 
such a case the influence uf the wthor is often observed in the second 
or third generation. Children may be seen like then giapd>iires, and 
unlike the father and mother. Thus it is possible tliat the child of an 
African Albincss and an European may be a true Mulatto; tho 
offspring ^receiving its dark tint through the mother, ultl"ough she 
has it not herself. 

“The ofifepring of alilack and white may be titber black or uhitc, 
iiaftt^ad of being mixed ; and in some rare eases it has bce^ s^iottcd. 
A black man married a white wofoau iit York : they liacl a child that 
was entirely black, and very much like the liUihcr colo^jr 4md 
features, without the least participation in the colour or features of 
the mother, A Negro Vas married in London to a white woman, mffl 
afrenrerde had a daughter as fair as an;^n6 bom of white parenta, 
and like the mother ih*features, 2mt her right buttock and thigh wera 
as black aa the akin of the father, «Two Negro slaves hav ing majnried 
in yirgmia, the woman brongjht forth a white girl. Thf^Siand's 
fatiber was white, kis grandfatheif* and grandmother black; and in 
evmry frimily related to them there had sdwaya been a white child. 
A degress had tavina by an Bj^shman; one was perfectly* black, 
with short,' Aocdly, curled hair; the other was light, Vith long hair,** 

Dr. Winterbottom saya that hr a family of six persons which ho 
kneWi- ofie-haW was almost as lig^-coloured as Mulattos, while the 

1*2 
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other was jet-black. The father was a deep black, the mother a 
Mul^to. • f . 

>(11^‘Thp varieties thus produced arc propa^ted in the case of 
animii^^ an^ become established as permanent breeds, if individuals 
witb these new characters constantly intermix, and none others are 
admitted into the breed. £1 many parts of England all 'the cattle 
are of one colour; this irises from the long-established custom of 
8\aughtcriug nil lhe|,calve8 which have not the dcl^ircd tint, Tliere is 
reason to doubt that if tl^e same plan were adopted with the human 
subject, that is, if persons marked by ccrtain%iative peculiarities were 
united, their offspring again matched with similar individuals, and 
this constantly repeated, any native variety might he fixed os a per¬ 
manent breed. ^ ^ 

Facts without number might be added to illustrate the general 
position, that frequent varieties occur in one race approaching to the 
characteristics of another. And* the conclusion to which they lead 
may be stated in the words of Dr. Lawrence:—Hiese occurrences, 
together witl^ the numerous examples of the widest deviation in 
colour in aniniuls confessedly of the same species, fully authorise us 
to conclude that, however striking the contrast may be between the 
fair European and the ebon AixiCan, and however unwilling the 
former msgv bo to trace up his pedigree to the same Adam with tbo 
latter, this supeidcial distinction is altogetlu^ insufficient to establish 
diversity of species. . . Identity of tint is not necessary to 

establisli descent from a c6mmon stock. , * The ITegro and 

European are tlie two extremes of a very l<^ng gradation ; between 
them are almost innumerable intermediate stages, which differ fkom 
each otV' no more than the individuals occasionally produced in 
every race differ from the gel'teraliiy of the race/* 

sfX J^dry gjpyuiar 0/ colour are knoum ta take place In indid- 

daale after birlk, 

*^The following fficts resign the aufh{»ity of ]$r. Prichard. Instances 
' are not unfrequently observed in differ^t eovt^es in whieb Kegroef^. 
gradually lose their black colour, iffid become as. white as Europetans, 
An^ample of this kind is recerded in the fifty-seventit yolume of 
the “Vhlkaophieal Transaction^,** !tCUiikosch mentioned the cose 
lOf a Negro who lost Ida blackness and became yeUow; and Ctldani 
declares that' a Negro, Who was || shoemaker at Venice, was black 
when brought during infancy to «ut city* btJlt*becagie gradually 
lighter, and had the hue of a person labouring under sUgfht jaundice. 

Professor Graves, of Dublin, writes in an iS>le papsr as fallows 
** Ijast year Dr. Ascherson informed me that he. had seen a case of« 
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evelopraent of the pigment of the eye an Albino hoy, 
three years old. '!l?his child had, at his birth, white hair and^^kt- 
coloured eyes, with dark red pupils ; a^the end of the ihlrdyear its 
hair was light brown and its eyes were blue, but they had stilly in a 
remarkable degree, though less so than Oefore, that restlessness pecu* 
litur to Albinos. This was the only case the kind I ever heard of, 
except that communicated by Hichaells, in Bj[uxAenbach’s ‘ MedU' 
cinische Bibliothek,' toI. iii., page 679, i^hich, however, rests only 
on the uncertain authevity^of some peasants. Singularly enough,** 
says Dr. Graves, ** I had soon tlic good fortune to meet with a similar 
case myself. In my younger days’ there were two children, a brother 
and sister, living near me, who presentee^ such striking symptoms 
of leucosis in their eyes, hair, and skin, that they werp recognised as 
Albinos, even by non>medical persons. My attention was lately 
drawn to them by an. advertisement in the papers, in which their name 
occurred; and I learned that the brother had become a tobacconist; 
but, to my great astonishment, on going to sec him, I /bund that his 
eyes had changed from violet>red to grey, and his hair from white to 
light brown, and that the susceptibility of the eyes to light had greatly 
diminished.** • 

^The following facts, mentioned by Dr. Prichard, are oj the same 
character J—Many females are well known to have a dark tinge 
extending over a considerable space round the mamma during the 
period of pregnancy, which disappears afterwards in a great Ihoasure. 
The change of colour ^whlch happens at such periods varies in its 
degree of intensity, as well as in the space occupied by it; and in 
some individuals it has been known to cover the abdomen^and even 
to affect the whole body. Bomart mentions a French peasant whose 
abdomen became entirdy black during each pregnancy; and (^fuif^er 
has given a particular account of a femalG of rank who had naturally 
a white skin and bedUtiful complexion, but, whenever she becsis^ 
pregnant, began immediately to grow Towards the end of 

her pregnancy, he 8ayl,*8he becanm a veritable Negress; after delivery, 
the dark colour gri^ually disapp^ed. Dr* Strgch, in a wor k on 
intenni^teat fevers, mentions, the case of a man who, aflirt^tever, 
became blac^ as a Negro. Blozncffbach says that he possesses a part 
of the skin takmi from the abdomen of a beggar, which is as block as 
the skin of an African* HaUer* Dudwig, and Albinus, have recorded 
similar instdHces. * 

Those facts, it has keen justlp said, are quite •'efficient to prove 
that, indbpendently of Uio influence of solar heat,'a physical change 
may take place cflnnected jvfrh the state of tJie constitution which 
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black*hf c to tlic ^km similar to that which ia natural tf the 
A£riii!S^Wc. * 

4. T(iS^ t«i 9 f>.>ncp and propagsihon qf sporadic varieiies of a very extras 
ordinetry kmd is a facf <f interest and importance. 

(1.) The most remarkable usstanceof the kind U probably '^'hat has 
bepn tiaccd through three generations in the family of a man iiiimed 
Lmnbcrf, commoirfy ^<nown as the porcupine man. The founder of 
this extraordinary race was, tirst exliibited as a boy, by his father, in 
1781, and came from the neighbourhood af Easton Hall, in Suffolk. 
Mr. Machin, in that year, described him in the “Philosophical 
Transactions" as having his body covered with warts, as thick as 
pack-tlvcad, and half |in u|ch long. In 1755 he w'as again cxlnbitcd, 
with the forc*namcd title, and was described by Mr. Baker in a paper 
purporting to be a supplement to the former. But what is important 
is, that being now forty years of age he had had six childion, every one 
of whom, at the same period, nine weeks afior birth, had presented 
the same pcculi»'rity; and the only surviving one, a boy eight years 
old, was exhibited with his father. Mr. Baker gives a drawing of the 
boy's hand, as Mr. Machin had before of his father's. In 1802 the 
children of this boy were exhibited in'Oermany by a Mons. and Mad. 
Joanny, wlv> pretended that they belonged to a race found in 
Holland, or some other very remote place, pr, Tilesius, however, 
examined them most minutely, and published the most accurate 
account we have of Uiis singillar fanuly, with ihll>length %ures of 
the two brothers—John, who was 21, ondBichgrd, who was 13 years 
of age. Their father, the boy of Mr. Baker's narrative, was stiU 
alive, and«n'as gamekeeper to Lord Huntingffeld, at Heaveningham 
Hall, in Suffolk. Upon bcin^shou^ the drawing of his hand in the 
** PMl€)#ophic|>l Transiftstions," tlicy both instantly recognised it by 
the peculiar button at the wrist. Tilesius's descripdon coorresponda 
e:S!Sl^y with that* of their progenitors. Th^ whede of the body, 
excepting the palms of the hands, the soles of ^the feet» and the face, 
was covered with a scries of homy dkorescences of a reddish brown, 
haKd,^]^tiG, and about half m in^h long, which rustled agamat one 
aanthcr w^)§n rubbed with the hand. iVe appearance of this singujar 
h&tdgumen, as given in Tilesins^s |j!iateB, is like a collection of basaltic 
paisxns, some larger, sonae shorter, as they are generally grouped in 
' nature. Once a year this horny clothing was shed, flad its iaIHog off' 
was accompanied with some d^ree of uneasiness $ it jdefded . al^ to 
the action of mercury, which was triad for thd purpoi^, but in both 
cases it gradually returned alter a very short period. The conclusions, 
whfbh Mr. Baker dr^s ffrom tliis veff/ ixtraordfflary phenou^on 
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are vci^ ju'lt, and have &till greater weight now that it has been repro¬ 
duced in another generation, and in two distinct Instances,, ** It 
ai>pcar3, therefore," says he, “past all doubt that a race of people 
may be propagated by tills man haviog stich raggt*d coats or cover- 
iiig-i as himself; and if this should hopp<,‘n, and tlae accidental 
be forgotten, it is not impossible they might be deemed a diffcicnt 
species of mankind; a consideration which Vould almost lead one 
imagine that if mankind were produced from nnc and the same ' 
stock, the black skin of the Negroes, and n«iny other dilfoiences of a 
like kind, might possibly haVe been originally owing to soino such 
accidental eauBo.” , 

(2.) There is a very common peculiarity which runs in entn e families, 
consisting of supernumerary fingers. The ^Sediigiii (six-fingt#ed) of 
Home are mentioned by PHny, and other authors, t^ir A. Carlisle 
has carefully traced the history pf one such family through four 
generations. Its name wais Oolbuni, and tlie peculiarity was 
brought into the family by the great-grandmother of the > oungest 
examined. It was not regular, but only attached to some children in 
each generation. Jacob liuhe, a celebrated surgeon at Berlin, be¬ 
longed to a family with this peculiarity by the mother’s side, 

Beaumur mentions a family wliich had a similar peculiarity. The 
grandfather had a aupernumorary finger on each hand, ■and an ad¬ 
ditional toe on eatdi foof. Ilia eldest son had three children with the 
same pec^iarity. Th^ second, who hac^thc usual number o£ fingers, 
but in whom the thumb was y&ry thick, and appeared as if composed 
of two united together,•had three daughters with the supernumerary 
members; the third had the natural structure. A daughter with 
a very thick thumb brought forth g son p^ith the additionaliSLnger. 

We read in 2 Samuel xxi* 20, of “ a man^of great stature tliat 
had on every hand six fingers,' and on every foot sbe tots, foi»-l!Rd- 
twenty in number." » ^ ^ 

- (3.) The following phenomenon is, perjipps, still more curious. 
a ifomily at Iver tht tndividualjl for nine generations had perfect 
thumbs, but instead of finjgers had only the first phalanx of each, and 
the first and second joint of tbe riHg finger of the left these 
rudiments of fingers having no nai!#. TMs is said to be tlK^scription 
of the whole fSsmily, as it had been, with slight variations, that of 
nine numerous generations! It is added, that it was the women only 
who had the miszortime of cntidling; this defect, upon their offspring, 
which they did olmostyaniformly^ 

Perhaps the* moat permanent peculiarity recorded is a singular 
thickness of the upper lip the imperial house of Austria, '^is 
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P^nliarity is Jjelieved to have been introduced into the Llapybarg 
fiaitiily* thany cefiturics ago, by an intetmarriag/: with the ancient 
jiouso of Jag^llon. 

*' These variations," says Dr. Prichard (to whose industry wc are 
iz^ebted for the instances Wi have quoted), establish the fact tljat 
such deviations really take place, that varieties of structure are not 
,flhvnys referable {p ancestors, and to original differcnco transmitted 
from first parents, btit arise in breeds previously destitute of any 
such characters, and wherfthey have once^ ari|en, become permanent 
in the stock." 

“ A strong presumptive evidence/* we add, in the words of another 
writer, is thus obtained, that the difTerent families or races among 
men mVy owe their ofigin'lto some similar occurrence ; to the casual 
rise of a variety which, under the inflaencc of favourable circum¬ 
stances—the isolation, for instance, of the family in which it began, 
and its consequent intermarriages—became fixed and indelible in 
succeeding generations.*’ 

5. The origik of the black race ut still involved in ohsewriiyt Imt there 
are knoam facts snjfcient to prove the possibility of its having arisen fi^m 
another. ^ 

Wc select the black or Negro race for our argument, because it 
constitutes what may be regarded as the extreme variety of mankind. 
*'Xf we were to take three individual specimens of the human 
epCcics which should exhibit the most important differegees, they 



Mongel. 

wanid, I'think/* sa^ Br, Batham, 1, a Mbngdjian, or a Tun- 
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gus, ^rom/Cchtrol or Siberian Asia; 2, a Negro from tlic Delta of the 
Niger; and 3, a ISj^iropean from France, Germany,^! England. At 
the first view the Negro would seem the most unlihe of the three; 
and porhaj^m he would do so after a itiinute and cairafirl inquiry. 
Stdl the characteristic and differential filatures oS Asiatic would 
be of a very remarkable kind."* Assuming that of the three the 
Negro is the most peculiar, and therefore th^ most difficult 4i^ 
account for without the hypothesis of a separate creation—^if it shall 
be found that no reason exists for having fecourso to any such hypo¬ 
thesis in relation to the African race, it will not be maintained that a 
separate origin must be ascribed to any other variety. 

Many of the facts already presented in these pages prove the possi¬ 
bility of the Afriesm Negro having sprung from another race. For 
example, the illustrations of singular changes of iulour, and the 
occurrence of what, in our ignoragice, we must term the cantal rise of 
striking varieties. We have only to suppose the rise of some such 
variety under the influence of favourable circumstances, the isolation 
of the family in which it began, and its consequent Intermarriages, 
and wo find all the conditions necessary for rendering the variety fixed 
and indelible in succeeding gcn|rations. 

There are other facts which tend to the same conclusion. 

* (1.) The Arab nations arc of Semitic origin, and spedk a Semitic 
language. Their skulls furnish, in the opinion of Baron liorrey, the 
most perfect type of the human head;; but their colour, in several 
instances, would rather ally them with the Ethiopian than with the 
Caucasian race. * 

Buckingham makes the following statement in relbrcncc to a family 
of Arabs resjldiDg in the Valley o^the Jprdan:—** The faiHfly residing 
here (at Abu-el-Bcady), in charge of the &anq|tuary, 'were remarkable 
lor having, with the exception of the father only, Negro feaftifSs, a 
deep black colour, and crisped hair. My own opinion was, that 
must have been occasioned by their beijjjg bom of*a Negress mc^er, 
as such persons are asmetlmes fqpnd among the Arabs, in the relation 
of wives or concubines; but while 1 could entertain no doubt, from 
my own observation, that the present head of the family;, VAS a pure 
Arab of unmixed blood, 1 was al^ assured that both the males and 


* Dr. Latham dirides the human spedes into three primary varietiee: 
1, Hongolidic i S.^tlandidn; S, lapetid«. These correspond with the Mon¬ 
golian, Ethiepian, and Caucasian varieties of Blumenbach,^ Instead of making 
the Malay a separate Vi'.riety, intermediate between the Caucasian and the 
Negro, he makes mem^rs of tiiatefamtly simply Mongolidie, distinguishing 
them ilha Pcmnsular and Oceanic MOngoUdm; and inste|[u|||y^ing tha 
American a fifth Tfriety. inten^diate between the C«ttcasi||^m||||} 
he tfegts them as simpfy AmfIVican Mongolid«. 
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th© females of the present anti former fr.'ncrationct wore all pi^re i^rabs 
by descent and'm<irrL\gc, and that a Negicss had never been knowti, 
either as a wife or dlavo, in the history of the family. It is certainly 
B very marked pcculiaiity of tiie Arabs that inhabit the Valley of the 
Jordan that they haye flatter featmes, darker skins, and coarser hair, 
than any other tribes ; a xjeculiarity rather attr'^butable, I conceive, 
to^ho constant and intense heat of that region than to any other 
cEuse,” Let it nofh»forgotten th It the Arabs arc pure Caucasians, 
but in iX\f' fumnee of the XJalley of the Jordan wc find them, m this 
instance, approximating to the race wliich iS* rduiotcat fiom the Cau¬ 
casian—the Negro. , 

The A) ab tribes which inhabit the middle of the Desert between 
Bassora,£uid DamasciiScha\w locks somewhat crisped, extremely fine, 
and approaching the woolly hair of the Negn>. The town of Souakin, 
situated on the African coast of the Red Sea, lower down than Mecca, 
contains a mixed population, formed fast of Bedouins or Ai’abs, 
including the descendants of the ancient Tuih«!; and, secondly, of the 
townspeople, who are cither Arabs fiom the oppo^Ue coast, or Turks 
of modern origin. The following is IJuickhardi’s account of the two 
classes. Of the first he saysThe lladhcibo or Bedouins of 
Souakin have exactly the same feature's, language, mid dress, as tlie 
Nubian Bedoriins, In general they have handsome and expressive* 
features, with thin and very short beards, flfheir colour is of the 
darkest brown, approaching to black ; but thcy«hft\ c notliing of the 
Negro character of oountenaneo.'^ 'J'lio oiliors have undergone the 
aame change. "The present race,” he says,have the African 
features and mannj(.i:3, and are in no way to be distinguished from the 
Hadherbe.'k Here, then, wc have two distinct nations, Arabs and 
Turks, in the course of a fc\v\*cnturios; beocming black in Africa, 
though' originally white^ 

Higher up the Kile than the Donguhi are l^ie Shegya Arabs, of 
wBosfi Mr. Waddinkton, author of '*The Crescent and the Cross/* 
givei us the following dcscrij^on : —** The genevd complexion of the 
Shegya Arabs is a jet black, . . 5* clear, glossy, jet black, which 
appeare d to m y then unprejudiceth eycg to be the finest colour 
could bc~s<?ttcted for a human bdiig. They axe distinguished in 
UTeiy res^K^ct from the Negroes by the AiijirAfriera of their colour, by 
their hiur, and the regularity of their features, by the mild and 
■ dewy lustre of their eyes, and by the softness of ilieir^touch, ia^ 
which last respeoVthey yield not to Europeans.” The Arabs on the 
. Nile do not intennarry with the ntfrir'cs. The blaelcrress of their 
cmnplexl|gi|d|i|^ owing to the climate, or aceh)lental and eon** 
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(2.> It if a notable fact, and bearing on our present subject, that 
‘ tlie Jews haTO aasiinilated in physical charactcis to the nations 



A Sh^ya Arab. 

apxong whom they have long lesidcd, though still to be recognised b> 
bome minute peculiantics of phjsiognomy. In the norfliern coun¬ 
tries of 35urope they are fait, or xanthous. Blue eyes and flaxen 
hair are ^cn in English Jews; and in some parts of Germany the 
reel beards of the Jews are veiy conspicuous. The Jews of Portugal 
ore very dark, Jews, *as it is w'cll known, haYCj,^en spread fi'om 
early times through many countries in the eastern ^rts of Asia—in 
China, Tartary, and the northoru parts India. There 9!^ many of 
them in the towns of Cochin and the interior o^Malabar. Thev^ld 
coomunication with each other in their eastern colonies, vmich 
appear to be of one ftock or migration; but a| what era ^ej 
reoiflied these countries is unknown, residence in Mal^ar 

appears to have bde^ from a«cient times; and they arc now 
and so completely like the native inhabitants in their com¬ 
plexion that Dr, Claudius Bischanan says he could not aj’’"jiy8 ♦dis¬ 
tinguish them from the Hindoos.** lie has surmised that the black¬ 
ness of the Jews spread through diflerent parts of India is attributable 
to marriages with Hindoos; but of this there is no evidence. It is 
j^bablc thifl; the preservation of Uie Jews in these cQuntries as a dis¬ 
tinct people is owdug, as el 3 ewhe;i;p, to their avoiding aU intermixture 

* There is at jtfatt^cheri, a town of Cochin, a particular colony of Jews who 
arrived at a later date in Uiat clUiftiy, and are called Jerusaleoi or White 
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the native inhabitants. The Jesuits in China expressly iitform 
ns that the Jews Settled in Honan, where they hcfrc been established 
for many agey, keep themselves distinct, and intermarry with their 
own fommunity. It appears that the ancient Jewish inliabitants of 
Cochin were a pcop\c of the*same migiatioii with those of China; 
and it is very improbable tVat they differ from their brethren in the 
p^fticular above ailuded to.”* 

(3.) Tlie varieties of comi)loxion prevailing among the Hindoos, 
who arc Caucasians, aic voiy noticeable,, BV«hop Ueber was much 
struck, on his first arrival in Calcutta, by the great difference in 
colour between different natives. *•()£ the crow'd by whom we were 
surrounded, some were black as Ncgioes, otheis merely copper- 
coloured, and otjicrs little darker than the TunLsiuns whom I have 
seen at Liverpool. Mr. Mill, the Principal of Bishop's College, who 
had come down to meet me, and who has seen more of India 
than most men, tells me that he cannot account for this differ¬ 
ence, which is general throughout the country, and everywhere 
Striking. It is not merely the difference of expo.suie, since this 
variety of tint is visible in the fishermen, who aie all naked alike. 
Kor does it depend on caste, since t/cry high caste Brahmins are 
sometimes black, while Ptuialis ore comparatively w'hite,” , 

'(4,) It is not in complexion alone that wc ^nd approximations to 
the Negro race in Caucasian families. ^ 

Take tlSc Abyssinians for illiistratbn. Tlierc is no part tf Africa 
(it has been well remarked), Egypt being ei^cpted, the history of 
vrhieh is connected wiili so many objects of ciuiosity as Abyssinia. 
A region of Alpine mountains, ever difficult of access by its nature 
and peculiar situation, concealing infits bosom the long-sought sources 
of IJilc, Abyssinia ^as long preserved in the heart of Africa* and 
in the midst of Moslem and Pagan nations, its peculiar literature and 
its avebnt Christian church. What is still mdre remarkable, It has 
preserved extensive remaull^of a previously-existing and widely- 
spread Judaism. By their languagAand other indubitable signs, the 
Abyssinians are known to bo relate to the originad inhabitants of 
Temda, (MHhe opposite shores of the Fabian Gulf, and to foim a 
branch of the great Semitic or SyrS-Aratdan family. Untouched by 
the ancient culture of Egypt and Ethiopia, their earliest improvement 
was e'ddenUy of Shemite origin. • 

The Ahysabians are, notwithstanding, a black race. *And more 
than this, Br. Biipjiell informs os that there ate twd ;^hysi(utl types 


* Prichard's Natursl Hiatorvef^Ian, p. Ifu. 
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prevalent j^mong tlicin. TJic greater number, ho says/are a finely* 
formed ijjople of the European type, ha^ing a countenance and 
features precisely ycsembling those of the Bedouine of Arabia. The 
characteristic of their cxtci ior consists principally in an oval ahape of 
tlie face; a finely-pointed nose; a wdl-proportioned^mouth, with 
lips of mocleratr tliic]knc<»s, not in the least turr^id out; lively*eyes; 
wcll-placcd teeth; somewhat cm led or smooth hair; and a middle 
stature. In this portion of the Abyssinlah family, who resemble t]io 
Negro neither in feature nor in the foim of the skull, but are perfectly 
black, we have an example of a changt of complexion, although 
history throws no light od the time of its occurrence or the causes 
which produced it. , 

But there is a second numerous division of tho Abyssinian people, 
according to the same traveller, which is %deiutified even in^hysical 
traits with the Ethiopian race. “This last type,’' shys Dr. lluppcll, 

“ is distinguished by a less acute, and uniformly somewhat fiattened 
nose, by thick lips, by long and not very sparkling eyes, and by very 
stTongly-cxispcd and almost woolly hair, which stands yery thickly 
upon the head.” • 

This last physical type, which Euppell terms Ethiop'an, Ls that 
character of physiognomy Avhich, by Baron Larrcy and many oilier 
WTriters, is described as the prevalent character of the AbyssiniaiV 
‘countenance. Larrcy describes one type as common to<he Copts or 
native Egyptian, race, tho Berberines, and the Abyssinians, and lie 
separates this by a broad line from Jhe character peculij^ir to the 
Negro Aces, and by almost as broad a lino from that of the Arabian. 
The Copts, he says, have a “ yellow, dusky qagi^lexion, like that of 
the Abyssinians. Their countenance is full, wftlfcmt being pu:ffed; 
their eyes are beautiful, clear, ^almond-shaped, languidking; their 
cheek-ltones are projecting; their noses nooriy straight, rounded at 
tho point; their nostrils dilated; mouth of mc^^ate aise; thelP Ups 
thick} their tooth white, regular, and scarcely projecUng; their beard 
and hair black and crisp.” In fdl thes^characterS the Copts aift 
Abyssinians agree ;>«nd while J^ey fom a decided approximation td 
the Negro physiognomy, they are plainly distinguishable. Bacon 
Larrey says that the mumm]^ heads found at Saggarah disolay^ pre* 
oiaely the same character, nam|ly, the prominence of the cheek¬ 
bones and of the zygomatic arches, the peculiar shape of the nasal 
foasse, and the relatively slight projection in the alveolar edges, 
When comparedwith the corresponding structure in the Negro skull. 

HWc, then, wo haje an example of an approadmition to the Negro, 
type, lith ln«eompl^ion and oflicr important respects, on the part 
a Semitic, and, Ij^creforo, Caucasian race. 
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(5.) It a Lict of groat importance in relation io the question 
whether the Negro and other tyjics may be traced to ^nc origin, 
that they arc not separated by a distinct and unalterable line of 
ddtnarcation, bu: so luii into each oUicr that ft is difficult to say 
where one oflds and another begins. “ The full development of all 
the peculiarities qf organisation wbi.h arc considered as chsrac* 
teristic of the Negro races, arc only io be found in the western 
ffistricts of intcrtropical Africa. If we trace the intervening countries 
Dotwccii Egypt and Scnegamlii t, and eiirefully note the physical 
qualities of the inlnihitants, we shall have no difficulty in recognising 
almost every degree or stage of deviation* smTccssively displayed, and 
showing a gradual transition from J;ho characters of the Egyptian to 
those of the Negro, without any broadly-uitirked line of*abrupt separa¬ 
tion. IThc characloridic<.ypc‘ of one division of the human species 
hero passes into another, and that by almost imperceptible degrees. 
This gradual change is not the result of the mtcrmixturcs of races on 
the confines of regions of old allotted to either separately. This might 
have been conjectured some years ago, and, in fact, it has often Keen 
said by thosenvho sought the most obvious explanation of the phe¬ 
nomena. The intennediato tiihcs are not Mulattos, or at all re¬ 
sembling Mulattos; they have each their distinguishing features, 
which, besides their distinct languages, maik tlicm out as races 
separate ami peculiar, and not less distinct from tlic Negroes thdn 
while races themselves. These more accurMe observations are the 
results qf recent inquiries made on the spot by* persons well skilled in 
natural history and comparative anatomy and physiology, knd aware 
of the important b^rjng of such inquiries on«*hc physical history of 
the human speciCa. 'Hicy woic commenced by the scientific men who 
accompani, 1 the array of the^Picii^h Republic in the Egyptian expe¬ 
dition. They have bt^n followed up by later travellers.'^ • 

(K.^The d’fiercnccs which exist among the tribes which are ad¬ 
mittedly Negro arc likewise of much weight ii^ tliis argument* It is 
Iml'that, independently of Jjhe woolly hair and the complexion of the 
Negroes, there are other ^ysical^chamctcrs»« vhich mark tliem out 
as a very peculiar tribe; yet these traits ethnographers are well 
awase ar^not so constant as mahy pijysons imagine. In our 
India colonies very many Negroes especially females, are seen whose 
figures strike Europeans as remarkably beautiful. This would not be 
the case, it has been justly reasoned, if they deviated much from the 
idea prevaleiit in Europe, or from tha^ European st^ndanl of beauty. 
Yet the slaves uS the colonies, particularly in^ose of England, wmre 


' Frichard’s Nataral nistoiy of Man, pp. S69, 
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brought fyom the west coast of Africa, whcic tho peculiarities of 
figurp wlich iu our eyes constitute ilcformity in. the Negro are 
cliielly prevalent, ^he black people imported int3 the French and 
Gorae of the Portuguese colonics from the eastern coast of the African 
cotitmciit, and from Congo, arc much better made. 

(7.) Tho fllflltuUy uiuth fell in .4 o/iposing tWut the Negro variety 
may ha^e rLicn from "ox .ther, is clanimslu^d by tho further considera- 
uou suggested by tiio diTueuef.s kuonm to c^ist among tho Nogrcics 
llrMnsclves, (h tbo influouce of civilization along with moral causes 
and favourable eiicum.stancos on physical Conformation. The fact is, 
tbit tho most dograded’iiations in Africa are the ugliest. Among tho 
most improved and the paiti.illy clvilued, as the Ashuntees, and 
■>tber interior ivtivtc.s, the figiue and the features of the native people 
approach inuelimoie to the Europoau. Tfte uf^lioBt Negro tfibes are 
confined to the equatorial countiics; and on both sides of the equator, 
fts wc advance towards tho tompi i ito zones, the persons of the 
inhabitants are most handsome and well formed. In the skull of tho 
more improved aii<l civilized nutums among the woolly-haired blacks 
of Afiica, we arc assured that there is comparatively slight deviation 
fiom ihe form which may be looltcd upon as iho common typo of tho 
human head. We are told, for c^ample, by tiollcrry, that tho 
lolofTs, whoso colour is a deep tn^t'ouaient black,, .and who have 



^ - .Jan Tzatzoe, C^re Chief. 

wooUy hair, are robust and well made, and have regular features, On 
the othetj^side ;$>f the Equinoctial Tine, the Congo negroes, asFiga* 
fetta declares, have thick lips or ugly features; except ia colour, they 
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are very like tlie Portuguese. Caffres in South Africjt frequently 
resemble <£uropean<4. One of their chiefs, Jan Tzatzoe, v^^ite^ Eiig- 
land a few yeaio ago, and gave evidence before,a committee of the 
House of Commons. A handsomer man it ttouM bo difficult to find. 
He was one^)f the earliest ^converts io Christianity among his race, 
and Vasa man ofiiShiewd qnd quick intelligence. It has been the 
opinion of many that the Oafircs ought to be separated from the 
Negroes, ns a distinct braiicb of the huninn famUy. Hut this has been 
proved to be an errn.. In the conformation 6f the skulls (according 
to Dr. Piiebaid), which is the loading character, they me associated 
with the great majority of woolly African*nathnis. 

In the condition of a race neighbouring to the territories of the 
Ca£&cs, and some time.s intermingled with them, w-c have an instance 
of the physical dcgiodatian of form and figure which is piodueod by 
the gradual add conjoint operation of moral causes and cKtern.il 
circumstances—we lefer to the Bushmen or Bosjemen of Southern 
Africa. 

It is asserted upon good authoiity that the third generation of tllose 
slaves in the «irnited States who live in houses have little left of the 
depressed nose, and that their mouth and lips become less proiuincnt, 
while their hair grows longer, at each succeeding generation. Tiie 
field'slaves, on the contrary, retain much longer their original form. 
Cuvier has noticed that servitude^r domestication is live most powerful 
agent yet discovered for producing modificationa in animals, and th,* 
greatesVvariety yot obtaincc^was procured by^ts means. What cul¬ 
tivation does in the vegetable kingdom, and domestication with ns 
appliances in the inipial, civilization effects Umong mankind ; and 
its i^ency must^e stremger from its moral infiuence. Tho oonvci^^e 
of this is lk..c. We have seem tha^ among the lower animals, a tribe 
long domesticated, allowed to run wild, will soon recover tlio 
ox||idlU chanccters of the wild stock; the imifointity of colour, the 
darkness of its hue, and the original confornmtioa of the limbs, wdil 
pcaj^pcar. It is only necoMary that a nation should become bur- 
barised, end sink into a stme ^ iterance, ntwal degradation, and 
physical distress, in order to deviate from a high original type, and 
acquire those features which we*eons^er characteristic of phyribal 
degradation. Even the osseous ^structure of the human frame is 
' Vl^tfted, in the course of generations, by the mode of lifr* *'About two 
hundred years ago, a number of people were driven by a barbasona 
Jpolicjfrom the counties of Antrim and Down, in Ireiandii towards the 
aea-coast^ where they have ever since been settled, but in unusually 
smserablip cireumatanccs, even for Ireland } and the sonseqie.ence Is, 
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that they fVKhibit peculiar features of tho most repulsiv^ kind, pro- 
jectiijg je*w8, with large open mouths, depressed noses, high cheek¬ 
bones, and bow legs, together with an extremely ftiminutivo state* 
These, "with ah abnormal slendcmcSwS of the limbs, arc the outward 
maiks of a low and barbarous conddioh all over the woild.” To a 
great oxtcui, at leuat, they me, and uh(»can doubt that they arc pro- 
duicd by circumstance!, ? Why look for a diatmct origin to account 
for squab lips, depressed noses, and higti cheek-J^oncs ? “ Coarse, 
unwholesome, and lU-prcpared food," says ftuffon, “ makes tho 
human race degenerate. All those peo^^c who live niisciably aro 
ugly and ill-made. lS\*Qn ui France, the country people nro not so 
beautiful as those who live m tovsps; and I have often remarked that 
in those villages whefc the people are i icher and better fed than in 
others} the men are likewise more handsoftie, and have bettA* coun- 
tenajices." * 

The same fact is to be observed everywhere. Among tho 
Bedouins, Volney observes that a marked difference is discernible 
between the people and their sheikhs or princes, who, being better 
fed, are taller, stouter, and belter favoured than their ]^’it,rcr subject**, 
who subsist on six ounces of food a day. The common people of 
'I'aUiti (according to truvelleis), who are most exposed to the air and 
sun, and arc stinted in their food, arc blacker, their-Jiair more woolly 
3nd crisp, Uieir bodies low and slender. But their chieftPhave a very 
different appearance, The colour of their skins is less tawny than 
that of the Spaniard,*and not copperyjis tliat of an American; it is 
of a lighW tint than the fairest complexion of an inhabitant of the 
East India islands. From this comidcxion are all the mlcrme- 
diate hues down to a lively brown, bordering upjki black. A few 
have yellowish, brown, or sandj^hair.^ It is thought tJy^some that 
the Mongul complexion depends much on the lyibius of that race. Tho 
children and women arc remaikably white; smoke and cAcposuriStb the 
sun give the men, it^ said, their yellow tint. "Perhaps the mos|, 
extraordinary illustration of the permanent influence of habits upon 
the different races mwy be drawij^ from^the teeth. Blumcubach has 
observed that the teeth of man show him manifestly to be an omni- 
vorons anlmtd* But in some^natidhs, probably from the use of* food 
requiring great mastication, the igeisors become blunt and rounded, 
and the canine teeth axe undistinguishable &om the grinders. This 
is tiio case with jnany, perhaps most, Egyptian mummies, and with 
the Oreenlsmders and Esquimaux, who eat their ^ moat uncooked, 
with ntost extraordinary contortions of jaw.'* 

i¥e |urv 9 ia we Berbermes or Kubians of the Nile a very 

701. It, 
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Striking example of a transition from tlie physical charuct*T of the 
Negro to one distinctively different, that of tlie ancient Egyptians 
preserved in the nfodern Copts, and, as we have s^cii, nearly resem¬ 
bling that of the Abyssinians. l)r. Riippel describes their physiog¬ 
nomy thus:—“Along oval countenance; a beautifully-curved nose, 
somewhat rounded tbwards thte tip; lips rather thick, but not pro¬ 
truding excessively; a retreating chin; scanty beard, lively eyes ; 
strcfhgly frizzled, ’'ut never woolly hair; a remarkably beautiful 
figure, generally of middle size, and a bronze colour, ore the charac¬ 
teristics of the genuine Dongolawy.*' The description which llurck- 
hardt gives of them differs but very slightly from lluppeirs. They 
distinguish themselves from the Negroes, among other circum¬ 
stances, by the softness of their skin, which is smooth, while the 
palm of fhe hand in the true Negro feels like wood. He says— 
“Their noses are less flat than those of the Negroes, their lips are 
less thick, and their check-bones not so prominent. Their hair is 
generally similar to that of Europeans, but stronger, and always 
curled ; sometimes it is woolly. Their colour is less dark than that 
of the Negro, an^ has a coppery tinge.*' 

These Nouba, or Berberines, arc the descendants of the Nobatic 
who were brought fifteen centuries age from an oasis in the western 
country, by the Emperor Diocletian, to people the portion of the 
Valley of the Nile firom which the Blemmyes were driven out. The 
race of Koldagi Negroes in the district of the Kordafan still 
preserve Und speak a dialeot of tlie BarlibH language, The 
Nobatm settled on the Nile soon became partially civilized. In 
this region they l^'“*::;:idugone a physiuol change, which must be 
attributed to the influence of external agencies different from those 
, of their native land, and to that of civilization. •• It must be admit¬ 
ted tl^t almost all conchisions on such evidence as etlmology, or the 
history of races" affords, ore Uablc to error, since we can seldom or 
^f>vex; be perfectly ^surc that all the conditions^of the problem are 
truly given, and that no circumstances have interfered to influence 
the results except those which are ki&Swn. ButHff wo claim allow¬ 
ance for such sources of fallacy, and the degree of uncertainty which 
they ifecossarily occasion* wo may ^nsidisr the history of the Nubian 
tribes as furnishing an example of ifliange brought about during the 
lapse of ages in the physical character of a human riuie.'' 

It has been well argued that if the Koldagi Nou|;)a, or Negrow. 
could in the course of ages be transformed into the BerberineSi or 
Nilotic Nubians, a race physically res^blmg thf Egyptians, the con¬ 
verse of this supposition is equally probable, namely, th£tt the 
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oiiginal ^ouba thcmsolviis (and, by parity of ireasouiiig, other Negro 
tiibet.) may have sprung, at. a more remote iienod, fiom a tribo 
resembling the Egyptians. “Itis, theiefore, just as iirobablo that a 
tribe becoming biirbansed in the f Tostt' ot reijlj.il Air; a, should 
deviate lioiii an original type, sim.litr to th» lierbenne or iho 
I'.gj piiun, to that of the Koldagi Nubians, as that the thaiige should 
take place in a contr.iry directipn. The Nouba themselves [ami the 
whole Negro family] may be an ofti^ct horn the*oijgLnal stock which 
lust peopled Egypt and Nubia." • 

(9.) The conshtuUoft qft/ie nAin is an important element in the 
question now before the reader^ An argumoiit was based ou it to 
piove a specific distinction bctvi'cen the Negro and Euiopeau, con¬ 
stituting them separate species of being.<j| M, Elourens, Trench 
anatomist, detected a few years ago, he thought, foift: distinct layers 
interposed between the outer cujicle and the cutis. Of these Iho 
second, underlying the black pigment, ivhich he considered a third 
layer, eecmed to constitute a distinct organised body, which cxi-^ts 
only in men of dark colour, and is entirely wautiag in the nhiu* 
races, or at least, as lil. Flourens says, “ could not be detected in 
them by lAe ordinary method of maceration'^ The existence of such 
a layer is certainly slender giound on which to build the hypothesis 
df a distinction of species between the Ncgio and th# white man, 
esjiecially ivhen it is rcAiembcred that M. Flourens imagined he dis¬ 
covered all the four layers, nut only in ^hc skin of a Negro, hut of a 
Mulatto \\v]xo stands by his birth midway between the Negro and 
the W'hite man), and tikewise in the iutegujttcn| of two Charruau 
Indians belonging to a dark race of native Soutii4Americans, and 
' 'hen the instances already referred to are rccallMf- in which 
Negroes are known to have lost their black colour, and the descend¬ 
ants of W'hite races are known to have become black.* The 
discovery of M. Fioiveas has now, however, been superseded b y ^ 
microscopical investigation. The combined resc^ches of several 
German anatomists 4iave prove^thati^e outer integument of the 
human frame “ docs not consist at all of continuous membranes, but 
is of a cellular structure, au^ is dbmposed of several layers oi •ells, 
and that its different parts are no^ distinguished from each other by 
such dednite hues of separation as they have been supposed to be, 
Ttie whole outer skin cousists in rq^ity of a complicated structure 
of cells, termed ^y anatomists cytoblasts, coating all the suifaces of 
the body.*’ The idea of a given number of distinctly organised 
xnembiaies muet now, thereforl, be abandoned, it was based on a < 
defectiye view of integumentary apparatus. Henle discovered ih 

* o 2 
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the skin of a Negro cdls which contain the black pigmefit which 
* tinges the A&icai) skin. Dr. Gustav Simon, of Berlin, took paifis to 
deieriuinc whether the various discolouratlons or^ diversities of hue 
which make t?,eir appearance'occasionally on the skins of Europeans, 
including healthy ai\[l natural ^varieties i^f tint and those which occur 
in moibid states of the system, depend upon the presence of similar 
cel]js filled with pigment, and he found that they did. In examining 
the structure of the akin in mules, and in what ate called *'mother 
spots," he found it evactly similar to that of the natively black skin. 
Even in summer freckles, when strongl; magnifyuig powers are 
applied, it is easy to be fully convinced of the presence of pigmenl- 
cells. And Br. Simon concluded that all tliese abnormal discoloura* 
tions of ^hc skin arc jr-clat'^d to the normal or natural colourations 
found in tlic Negro. “ Wc may venture to conclude," says Br. 
Prichard, from the results of these investigations, that there is no 
organic difference between the skin of the European and that of other 
races of men that gives reason to imagine a diversity of species in 
mankind; but,t.on the contrary, that transitions take place to a cer¬ 
tain extent independently of the agency of climate and the piiucipal 
causes of variation, from the conditions of structure belonging to one 
race to those which characterise tho diher." And thus the constitu¬ 
tion of the sWn, rightly uudergtood, instead of furnishing an objection 
to the doctrine of the unity of the species, is found to be strikingly 
corroborative of it. 

^(10.) Another objection has been drawn from the struotuke of the 
hair. Some think that the human hair, like th'? quills of hedgehogs 
and porcupines, .^.ro^t^c bristles of hogs, consists of two parts, a 
cortical outfit joat, and an internal spongy structure. This is denied 
by others, who conclude that it consists of a homogeneous substance, 
in ivll^h no distinction of cortex and medulla can be perceived. But 
the subject is still involved in much obscurity, ^Enoui^, however, is 
kno^'n to relieve our themo from any imagined or po^ble difficulty. 
Europeans ore often met wlf,.«>vho|e hair is nearly, if not quite, as 
crisp as that of a Negro. Even among the Negroes themselves ^ere 
is a gteat variety. And the ^ facts ^already given pn these pages 
show that if wc take the entire ^ass of the blac^ native rsQfS of 
Africa, there are tribes among them who present every pebble gra^ 
daiion, from a completely woolly hair to merely curled* and even to, 
flowing hair. This variety occiurs, too, in the same irace.« 

It has been said that the covering of the head is wool, and 
not hair. Without entering on a discussion bf tliO sd^ tie^vocha- 
^ racterf;# these substances, the. following atatenteut by ]pv« Prichard 
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is conclusive:—“I have seen and examined the filaments of hair 

helcftiging to different races of men, and have coippared them with 
the fllamf'iitR of vfool from tlie Southdown sheep, with the assistance 
of Mr* Estlih, who is skilful and long-practised in 4ht* use of the 
minroBCope, with the aid of glasses magnifyij^g about 4U0«times, 
Hairs of a Negro, of a Mulatto, of Europeans, and of some Abys- 
sinians, sent to me by M. H’Abbadie, the celebrated traveller, were, 
together with the u ool of a Southdown sheep^vitVed both as trans¬ 
parent and opaque bodies. The filament of wool had a tcry rou^ 
and irregular suifacof tlmugh no serrations, distinctly so termed, 
were perceptible. The hair of the Negro, w'hxch was extremely 
unlike that of wool, and of all tfie other varieties mentioned, had tlie 
appearance of a cylinder with smooth ifurf^ce; they all.appeared 
more or less filled with a dark colouring matter, «which, however, 
did not entirely destroy their transparency. The colouring matter 
was apparently much more abundant in the hair of the Negro than 
in the others. The Abyssinian hair was also very dark, but so far 
diaphanous that a riband-like band appeared running down through 
the middle of a cylindrifonn tube j and the Mulatto hair resembled the 
Abyssinian in this rcBpect. Tlie filament of European hair seemed 
almopt entirely transparent; had the appearance of an empty tube, 
coated intern^ly “^ith something of a dingy or dtiskyjeolour, which 
only prevented it from being quite pellucid. European hair of a 
light colour had th« same appearance, but w'as still less darkened, 
I'rom fheso observations I am convJhccd that the Negro has hair 
properly so termed, land not wool.” 

It has been justly remarked that cvcivif The ’-T^gro covering were 
really not hair but a fine wool—if it ^vexo precisely amJogous to the 
finest wool—still this would by*no m^ans prove the Negro to be of a 
peculiar and separate stock, since w’e know that^me tgijbes of 
animals beat w’ool, ■yhile others of the same species are covered With 
hair. 

The idea of the Negro race, 0 / any portion of it, forming an 
intermediate link between ^the »oblc Caucasian and the ignoble and 
irrational orang-outang, is more^than disproved by these multiplied 
facts and considerations. But there are other known facte which 
render a phantaey if ihii sort gui^e irrational. 

(1.) Xi^Br.Norton's “Table” showing the size of the brain in 
upwards of 600 crania, which we have given in out IntroductiMi, the 
reader has ohservedmat the Negro brain was found to be tliree cubic 
inches latger .than that of the ancient Egyptian; and yet the 
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ancient Tilgyptians were foremost in the race of civilization?and their 
title to an honourable place among men mil not be dispute d. -*11 ia 
true that the same table exhibits the' brain of l^ie Australian and 
Hottentot as %r below that of, the Negro, but even their brain was 
found,eqaal to that of the ancient Peruvians, the remains of whose 
skill and power proVe them tJo have been at least more than half 
civilized. The Australian ^nd Hottentot, besides, are members of 
the'great Negro family, and the it physical inferiority w connected, 
on a principle already enunciated, witlx their lower state of moral, 
intellectual, and circumstantial degradation. , If any question l^c 
raised at all, it must relate to the A>yro, not to any scattered and 
greatly degraded fragment of his radb. 

Now it is the opinion of Dr. Prichard that there is nothing what¬ 
ever in the org^isation of the brain of the Negro which affords a 
presumption of inferior endowment of intellectud or moral faculties. 
He gives the weight of several skulls of nearly the same size, from 
which it would appear that there is little constant difference between 
the brain of a European and the brain of a Negro. 

( 2 .) The following conclusions of Dr. Tiedcman, in an article on 
“The Brain of the Negro,” in the ** Philosophical Transactions,” are 
more favourable still than those of Dr. Morton 1 st. In size, the 
brain of a Ncjpro is as large as that of a European. 2 nd. In regard 4 
to the capacity of the cavity, the skull of the ]^^gTO in general is not 
smaller than that of the European and other hui^an races; the oppo¬ 
site opinion is ill-founded, artd altogether refuted by my resoarohes. 
ard. In the form and structure of tbe wcll-posscjssed spinal chord the 
Negro accords w^y with the European, and shows no 

diffisfrence except that arising from the different size of the body. 
4th. The cerebellum of the Ntsgro, *01 regard to its outward form, 
fisBur^. and lobes, is exactly similar to that of the European. 5th. 
The cerebrum has, for the most part, the same form as that of the 
^»Sutf.)|43an. 6th. The brain, in internal structure, is composed of the 
same substance. 7th. Ibo brai;! of the Negro is ngt smaller, compared 
os to size, nor are the nerves thi^ker,^' 8th, The analogy of the brain 
of the Negro to the orang-outang;^is not greater than that of other 
races,* “ except it be in the greater syftiraetry of the ffyri and sufc*, 
which I very much doubt,' ’ * 

(3.) Too much importance has been attached, according to some, to 
‘ the cranium, and to the science df cranioscopy; for it is not in the 
skull, thejf say, but in the outer covering of the body or skeleton, that 
Nature has placed the great marks« of differOiice. “ Strip off the 
integuments of Venus [says one], and compare her with a Bush 
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'woman, ^and the difference would seem to be very light.*’ This 
author, after considerable research, arrives at this cpnelusion—“ That 
there is an impassable gulf between the higher order of animals and 
the Neg^o." » * 

(4.) {Satisfactory as these results afc, there jis a simpler test to 
M’hich many readers will bring the question whether the Negro is 
entitled to say “Am I not a man and a brother?namely,.the 
practical one, “By their fruits yc shall know4-hem.'’ And viewing 
the question in this aspect, there is an accumulation of evidence to 
prove that the Negrofes possess all human attributes. Dr. Winter- 
bottom, firomwhora wo have quoted several interesting facts relative 
to Negroes of the leucous and xanthous variety, went to Africa in 
1792 in the service of the Sierra Leone Company, and rosldcvl in Free 
Town four years as physician to the colony. He titill lives, and, at 
the distance of more than half a century, he writes^** With respect 
to their powers of mind, I consider the Africans to be upon a level 
^vith the generality of Europeans. The schools of Free Town and 
the neighbouring districts are crowded with as fine* children as wo 
usually meet with in England; and they can produce as perfect 
specimens of active, intelligent, and sprightly pupils, as are to be 
found in any of our British scliools of the same ’class. . . From 
*what I have seen, it is my solemn and imbiassed opinion that edu¬ 
cation alone constitutes the whole diSbrcnce between the European 
and the African.’* The experience of the Negro race in ^the West 
India Colonies and on the continent of America quite vindicates 
their title to this verdict. 

The history of the changes which we suppose to hssse taken place 
from the original typo of man, whafover that was, will remain for 
ever unknown. But it cannot escape observatiopi that tSa dark 
complexion which ];|.as been the fruitful occasion of so many diffi¬ 
culties is a most benevolent provision, “ The skiff of the dark fkSesI!*^ 
says a medical autlaority, “ is otM different in colour, but is also 
considerably modified in texture, m as to enable it to perform a 
greater extent of function |han tiie more delicately-formed |km of 
the white variety of the species.^ The thick and dark rete mucosum 
of the former is evidently more suited to the warm, moist, and 
miasmal climates of the tropics,^than that with which the latter, 
variety is {provided. The skin of the Negro is a much more active 
organ of depuration than that of the white. If does not merely 
exhal^a lar($er proportion of fluid and carbonic acid from 

the blood, but it also elaborates a more unctuous secretion, which 
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by its abundance and sensible properties e^dently possesses a> very 
considerable infliUcncc in counteracting the heating effects of the 
sun’s rays upon the body, and in carrying off the superabundant 
caloric. Whilst the active functions, aided by the colour of the skin, 
thus fend to diminish the heat of the body, and to prevent its exces¬ 
sive increase by the temperature of the climate, those materials that 
ret^uire removal £|;pm the blood aro eliminated by this surface, which, 
in the Negro especially, perform exciting functions very evidently 
in aid of those of respiratibn, and of biliary secretion.” It is well 
known that hot water cools faster in dark or black vessels than in 
Vessels of other colours. And ins/^cad of questioning the unity of 
the species which comprehends men black and white, it remains for 
us only‘to admire tlfe pfovidence which, by whatever means, has 
adapted the Negro to the home which he has found in tropical 
regions. 

And we may sum ui> this branch of our subject in the words of 
Buffon:—“ Upon the whole, every circumstance concurs in proving 
that mankind dre not composed of species essentially diiforent from 
each other; that, on the contrary, there was originally but oho 
species, which, after multiplying and ^spreading over the Whole surface 
of the earth, has undergone various changes from the inffucnce of 
climate, food, mode of living, diseases, and mixture of dissimilar 
individuals; that at first these changes wefe not so conspicuous, 
and produced only Individual varieties ; that those varicti^ became 
afterwards more specific, because they were rendered more general, 
more strongly mar^^dr "d more permanent, by the continual aetion 
of the same enusf^; and they are transmitted from generation 
to generation.'' 
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THE UNITY OF THffc ifACE:—THE LINOUISTIC AROUMEKT. 

Our argument, it may be said, is still only negative. It only goes to 
prove that unity of origin is not inconsisteAt with the actual •diversi¬ 
ties of mankind. But, to say nothing of the positive probabilities 
suggested by our facts and reasonings, if there is anything wanting 
it will be supplied by another chain of argument to which the reader’s 
attention is now invited. 

ArB fftB TWO OR THRBB TBOVSAKD ZKlSGVXmif WHICH ARE 
SeORBH BY MBN TRaCeABLB TO OHB ORIOlH, OR MUST THEY BR 

tracbd to HANY ? , 

If there is evidence of an original oRcitess of language, and a subse¬ 
quent violent disruption of that one language, it may nnt affbrd an 
absolute demonstration*of the oneness of man’s origin, but it Will 
leave no reasonable dc^bt of it. Should We discover the tnaees of a 
common 'origin in all the languages of men, we shall discover the 
traces of the common drigin of men themsebggg. we can prove that 
tribes, very diverse firom each other, the^lrfSstdiversisto be found, and 
very distant fnhn each other, do s^ll spj^k languages v^ch, judging 
by their most essential and radical elements, miist have hadone,tfigin, 
Vre hare a very near approach to a demonstration thsA these'iHibes 
themselves were not created separatelyi but belong to one family^ i^d^ 
are descended fitbm one father. * 

The first impression of the r#der^owever, Vnll be that such a 
connection between the multitudinous languages of men can never be 
esiabUshed. And this impreosion filay Well be pardoned. The science 
Which has made so much curious diseoveiy is comparatively new^ and 
itiii results are little known. 

It was long before the inquiries o&the curious and the learned into 
this sttbjectrnSBumed a scientific aspect, or wexe conducted on scien- 
lifio principles. The fompariso^ instituted between different lan¬ 
guages were for a long time very limited, and When they became more 
extended, they w<gre still vet^ftmeifhl and mote amuMh| than Sound. 
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They were generally vitiated, too, by assuming that the IJebrew w’as 
the one originals tongue, and endeav^ouring to trace all languages to 
this common root. As the number of inquirers increased, and the 
field of inquiry was extended, the only effect seemed to be to increase 
the (dlficulty of tricing all languages to a common origin, and recon¬ 
ciling existing differences with the Bible narrative. Tongue was 
added to tongue, almost ^thout end. Every fresh footstep that was 
trodden eastwar(i or^westward, or northward or southward, stumbled 
on a new dialect with no*>visible relation to others. For many a day 
the chaos became thicker and darker; dnd Inany looked for nothing 
but Infidelity os the result of 8uc!|j. studies. Investigation, happily, 
does not stand still before such fears as these; and at last light broke 
upon tke world of words,tand they fell into a degree of order which 
few could have? anticipated. 

There are two modes of determining the relations of languages to 
each other, or two tests by which to try them, which scientific men 
have adojjtod, and on whose comparative merits they are not yet 
agreed. Thecone Is called the Lexical, and the other the QrammaiicaU 
llic one takes the words, the radical words of languages, and compares 
them; the other compares the grammatical formations and construc¬ 
tion of languages. The latter of these modes is certainly the favourite 
of the mostrscientific and learned ; but both are useful when applied 
within certain limits, and a combination of the two is the safest test 
to which the comparison can be subjected. *> 

By degrees, those who ha^ traversed the trackless deserf of seem¬ 
ingly isolated an d dis iointed languages, di»:oYCTcd a path which 
promised to le^jd them safe and useful conclusion. They dis¬ 
covered imp^tant connections am^ng languages which enabled them 
to cpmbirie in groups or families the idioms of nations which had 
soeiffed prewously to have no mutual relation. *‘It was found [for 
example] that the Teutonic dialects received qonsiderablc light from 
tlio^ianguagc of Persia, that Latin had remarkable points of contact 
withKussian and other SlVonia|^ idioms, and that the theory of 
Greek verbs in /xt could not well be understood without recourse to 
thev* parallels in Sanskrit or Itidian,. grammar. In short, it was 
clearly demonstrated that one spjj*ech, essentially so called, pervaded 
a considerable portion of Exirope and Asia, and, stretching across in a 
broad sweep from Ceylon to Iceland, united in a bond of union 
nations professing the most irreconcilable religioifs, possessing the 
most dissimilar institutions, and bearing but a slight resemblance in 
physiognomy and colour." ' * , ^ 

itie family of languages thus ascertained has been called the Indo- 
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Ocrmanic ot Siidu-Europcan. The territory occupied by it includes 
the whole of Europe, excepting only the small tracts held by the 
Hi'icayan and the Pinnish fomil/, which includes Hungarian ; thpiice 
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it extends over a great pjirt of Southern Asia, here and there inier- 

Vupted by insulated groups. It thus includes the various Indian 
languages,*of which the Sanskrit takes the lead; the Mcdo>-t^ersic ; 
the Teutonic, including the different German dialects ; the Anglo- 
Saxon ; the Icelandic, Swedish, Banish, Gr^ek and Latin, 

with their modern derivatives; Moderffureek, Frenqh, Spanislt, 
It4alian, Sec .; the Slavonic, includiit^ Ruft, Polish, Lithuanian, &c.; 
and the Celtic, with its two divisions—(1), of Ei%e in Ir^}a]ld, (?Seho 
in Scotland, and Manx in the Isle of Man; and (2), the Welsh and 
Cornish in this kingdom, and the Bqs Breton in France. One wrfl<flr 
(Colonel Vans Kenne<Jy) gives us comyirativc tables, in which he 
comprises nine hundred words conmion^o Sanskrit, and other mem¬ 
bers of the Indo-Germanic family. 4-^d these words are not sucl^as 
are likely to have been commufticated by subsequent intercourse; a 
gjreat pai't of them, at least, express t!!ie first and simplest elements of 
language ; “ primary ideas, such as have existed from the beginning 
and scarcely ever ehange their denom&ationB.” In the Sanskrit and 
Persian we mad several which need no sort of translation to an 
English reader, as paderf mader^ stmu, dokhieTf hrade'i , mandf, vidJiava ; 

* likewise fyeumeut the eye; l^roawa, the eyebrow; nutti, tile nose; 
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the knee; hrtit the heart; a etar; arrivit ft tbrtr ; ghatt 

But this verbal coincidence would not hare* satisfied a large bod; 
of philolo^rs, had it no\; been followed in. due time by the dis 
co^ry of a still more impoitimt ^Oftformky in the grammatical strur 
ture of these languages. Iti was the first to examim 

this subject trith any ftbCttraV^t and, by a minute anc 

sagacious analysis af the En^skrit verb, colto^red with the conjuga 
tional system of the members of this family, left no forthc 

doubt of their intimate alktd pTimitire aiHniiy.*' 

In the Indo-European grpnl) of languages we present a specimei 
of the results of linguistic ethnology. The Semitic (Hebrew, Arabic 
Ethiopic, &c. &c.), the !bido-ChineBe or Transgangetic, the Malayan 
and the Amefican, embrace the languages of the earth. Anc 
thus, instead of an endless variety of tchgues, independent o£l(|li)! 
other, we find a very few, fodr Or five, each comprehending under ii 
not so many essentially different langmsgcs, but so many difiercn 
idioms of the same essential root. Tha work of comparison is by n 
means complete, but every fresh discotery tends to simplify, not t 


complicate, the discoveries already made. 

The two or three thousand languages of the world being reduced i’j 


this mamtsr to foiur or five, the next important point to be asccrtaiacc 
is, whether any relationship can be discoveired between these four o 


five f{imili«H[i, whether they have ever h^n in closer connection 
than at p^reseht} in other words, whether they descand from 
common stock. To^enter into the details sieceisary for a full dis¬ 
cussion of thV questi^ TVQhld render these pages dry and nnin 
telligible SO many. Enough, therefore, to siate that even by tin 
se'^rest school of p|hil'ologers extraordinary affinities have been dis- 
cd^red between the various families into Which the languages of the 


jiiarth have been grouped—^affinitles existing ju the very character and 
essence of cachlanguagc, so that noiie of them could have ever existed 
without those elements wA^rein^e resemblaiitCe consists. " Now," 
says Dr. Wiseman, “ as thw^excludM all idea of one having borrowed 
tlism from the Other, ds they cOi^ld not have arisen in each by 
independent processes, and b| the iadical diilMnce among the 
languages fbrbids their being considered dialects or offshoots firom 
One another, wo sre driven tho condluSion that| on the one hand, 
these languages must have been originally united in on^, whence they, 
drew th^O coinmon elements essential to them all; and mr the other, 
that t!^ separatioh bethneeu theftn, Whuh‘defclroy 3 Bd ot^er nio less 
importanl ranents of reseffibiahee, could not have been causey, 

t * . * 
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by any gradual departure, or individual development, but by aome 
violent,* un'Qusual, and active forces, sufiicient alono to reconcile 
these conflicting appearances, tdid to account at on*cc for tbe re- 
F!('mblancee and diflereitcca. It would be jdi^cult, methi|iks,* adds 
Di. W., ** to say wliat further step the most unreasonable or insati|fble 
Kicoptic could require to bring the results of this ^science into close 
accordance uith the Scriptural account." This conclusion is not only 
uciraitted but maintained by men who will not ^receive the simpld 
Ikble story, and tlieir support of it is a mqst material point in our 
evidence. One of the«greatest labourers in this fleld is Julius 
Klaproth, whose *AslaPolyglotta' consists of a largo quarto of text, 
with a folio of comparative tables.* Klaproth makes no secret of his 
disbelief in the Mosaic history of the disper^on, which, he savs^ is a 
mere story, founded on the insignifleant name o^ Babylon, Ike be- 
tieWHs in a sort of deluge, not in the Bible history of it, and supposes 
mankind to have escaped from it at difiBarent points by climbing the 
highest mountains; and hence considers the various families of the 
human race as propagated afterwards from so many ^ntres in the 
('aucasus, Himalaya, and the Altai mountains. It is scarcely worth 
itmarking that this is a mere supposition, without any, the slightest, 
Idstorieal basis, aud only creates ftew diflicultics. But what does the 
man who indulges in those ianciflil explanations conclij^de on the 
huientifle question befeu^ us? He thinks that in his works the 
tmiversal afinity of langu^S^^ ^ placed in so strong a light that it 
must be esnsidered by all as completely* demonstrated. “This [he 
adds] docs not appear fxpli<mble on any other hypothesis than that 
of admitting fragments of a primary Ungwp^yet to exist through 
all languages of the Old and New WorMR?’ Take eJlot^or German, 
Herder, who is careful to inlorm vuf that tie considered the history of 
Babel as a poetical fragment in fhe Oriental stylh. “ Tl^re is 
probability [he says] ^t the human race and language therewith 
go back to one common stock-—to a flrat man, and not to sevvii^I 
dispersed in different parts of the world.^ This position he illustrates 
by an inquiry into the grammatiw ooimtruction of languages. But 
his conclusions do not stop hef^ confldently asserts that from 
the examination of longuagel, the separatiim amon^ mankind is 
shown to have been violent; nof, indeed, that they voluntarily 
changed their language, but that they were rudely and suddenly 
divided from^one Mother. * 

These testimonies are sB. the result of submission to soientiAe 
guidsnce^onei^ on th^ port of men who had no anxiety to avoUdi. 
Pimoliusimis unlsTeiurahle to the books of Moses; and they auabls 
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Tis to appreciate the deelBlon ot Balbi, one of the moBt diligent and 
learned ethnograpliers ■- -'‘The books of Moses no monument! either 
historical or astronomical has yet beeh able to ffrovc false ; but m ith 
them, on the contrary, agi»ee in the most remarkable manner thi' 
resists obtained by^the mostjearned philologers and the profoundci't 
geometricians. ’ ’ 

There is a curious matlwmutie.il calculation by Dr. Thomas Young 
to the effect tliat if tjijirec words coincide in two diffeicnt languages, 
it is ten to one they inust,be derived in both cases Irom some parent 
language, or introduced in some other nmnner. “ Six words would 
give more [he says] than 1700 to one, and eight near 100,000, so that 
in these cases the evidence woulU be little short of absolute cci- 
tainty,” Now as thgre fre, according to Humboldt, 170 words in 
common, between the languages of the new and old continents, and 
many of these arc expressive of the most primitive ideas, there is, by 
Dr. Young’s calculation, overpowering proof of the oiigmal con¬ 
nection of the American and other human families. 

The man 'V.ho, in the face of these conclusions, denies tlie unity 
of man’s origin will find himself involved in scientific difiiculties loi 
which no solution can be provided. On the ground of physical differ¬ 
ences he aigues for separate origins ;*DUt then he is met by the fact that 
the tribes ^yhioh he regards as of separate origin speak the Bana; 
language or languages sprung from a common origin ; and his pi lov 
conclusion is immediately overthrown. The ^linguistic and physical 
classifications of human rac6s are far from being idcnticil. llar-e^ 
whose languages bclo^ to the same family group are in some 
instances more yinlikc other physically than races uhose lan¬ 
guages belong to different fellies; ^d vice vet'm. i'ox example, the 
Indo-European family of Idngua^es unites us Englishmen with 
tribo^ which ,^re nearly as black as the Negro, while it separates us 
fiom the Jews, whose language belongs to ,the {Semitic ot Syro- 
"’Al'ailan family, but who, notwithstanding, when classified pliysic^y, 
arc one with us as members^f tlm Caucasian^race. You meet an 
Englishman, an Israelite, aa^an’^indoo. The difference between 
the ^EngUshman and the Israelite iV slight, compared with the 
difference which separates him from the Hindoo. But instead of the 
Hindoo, black sometimes as an !El^hiopian, springing from a different 
eouroe, he is proved by his language to be more nearly allied to the 
Engliidunan than is the Israelite.' Infer from the physici^l differences 
which separate the various nations which are included in any one 
lini^istic family that they must have^had differfht origins, ai^d ethno- 
h>gical science interposes at once to tell you that their languages 
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prove them have been originally one. Or go beyond the boundary 
of ojic ♦family of languages, and say tliat the pliybical ditFerences 
■which separate the 6axon or telt from, the Malay or Negro can 
be accounted for only on the ground of di^creut origins, ^and science 
■will still mterpose to prevent such a conclusion. It will admit 4hat 
the various families of languages are not so nearly allied to each other 
us the various members of each family, biyt will still maintain that 
they are sufficiently allied to establish dcmonstraljly that they sprang 
originally fi:om one stock. ^ 

The missionary Moffat )|jprnishcs a good illustration, of the processes 
by which language becomes changed. The purity and harmony of 
language is kept up, he informs us? among the Bechuanas by their 
pitchoB or public mootings, by their festlvals^and ceremonies, ^s well 
as by their songs and their constant intercourse. * “ W^h the isolated 
villages of the desert it is far otherwise. They have no such meetings; 
they are compelled to traverse the'wilds, often to a great distance 
from their native village. On such occasions fathers and mothers, 
and all who can bear a burden, often set out for weeks at^a time, and 
leave their children to the care of two or three infirm old people. 
The infant progeny, some of whom are beginning to lisp, while others 
can just marter a whole sentence^ and those still farther advanced, 
roijgLping and playing together, the cliildren of nature, through tho 
bve-longday, become habituated to a language of their own. The 
more voluble condescend to the less precocious, and thus, from this 
infant Babej, proceeds a dialect composed of a host of mongrel “words 
and phrases joined together without rule, and in the course of a genet'u^ 
tion the entire character of the language ts In other cases 

the rocesB of change may be less rapid, js^oeiiig cffe^eiJ by causes 
BO special and definite; but it resamble* those processes of nature 
which, though silent, are continuous and sure. *Let a ^mily,*'{^s- 
sessed of a common language, be divided into three or foiu: parts, and 
each part establbhed oh a distant shore, and all ^ommunicataaK'* 
betvteen the scattered fragments cease; it will require but a very 
few generations to mak*those divid& k^men unintelligible to each 
other. The new meanings attacl^iil^ words, their new pronunciation, 
their clianged orthography, tlic introduction of new inflectionB and of 
new idioms, all unintentional and ur^bserved while in progress, w'ill 
leave in course of time but little in common between dialects, each of 
which is in its line tho desoendlmt and ropresentative of the 
parent tongue.* But tliat which they still retain in common may be 
quite sufficient to attest their original oneness; and, by inference, the 
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original oneness of the families -which speak them, linis is, on a 
small scale, what has actually happened in the course of tly; number¬ 
less divisions and separations by whikh the one original family now 
covers the esrth. The hr§t great separation was attended with 
circkmsta&cea which at once destroyed the unity of the language of 
men; and the wonder is, not that the tongues of men are so diverse, 
but that any links of connfi^otion are still traceable by which we may 
re-iuiite aU the ubticpis of mankind, and reach the pleasant conclusion 
that they are the ohildrei^of one father. 



CHAPTEB in. 


Tin: OllIUIH AVD "ORIGINAI. CONDrnOK OP MAN. 

• 

Tub Ancients seem to have been at a loss how to account fo" tJi© 
origin of man, and thoir notions of his primAtiYe^state are excdecmigiy 
vague, various, and unsatisfactory. A few philosophers unugiued 
that there had been an eternal series of generations ; but this opinion 
never became prevalent. Plato adopted it, maintaining at the same 
time that the human race had degenerated from a higher and holier 
condition. Ovid has mentioned the tw'o common opinions. Tlio 
one was that man was sprung from the earth, and this appeals to 
have been the older opinion. "N\*e find it in Hesiod, and in l^indar, 
and perhaps also in Homer, who, however, frequently makes Ocean 
tTie source of all tilings, llomm* speaks of earth* bciii^giants, and 
probably he would have*given the same origin to man, though it is 
evident t^at he regarded those giants i|S a different race from man¬ 
kind, Yet wo find I’iudar thus speaksThere is one race of men 
and one race of godsT though we sty^hig bfith of us from the 
same mother (Earth), yet wo are totaljjg.’^ifferent in >Qwcr ; for men 
art- a more nothing, but the braaon hea^^en remains for over a firm 
and indestructible habitation," How man sprung from th«arlh 
tliey could not tell. Some thought that his origin was*analogous to 
the production of plafits, and Just as the earth senjg fortli thesesinto 
existence, so did it produce man. Acem-ding to some of those who 
held this opinion, nutn was origiAlly^i a very low condition. He 
lived 10c.e the brutes, and po^jH^lsed none of the arts of civilized life. 
In this state men are thus destribedliy iE^ch;j^UB • * 

“ For, soothly, having eyes to lee they saw not; 

And hearing, heard not; but, like dreamy phantomf, 

A random life they led from year to year, 

AU blinllly fioanderiiig on. No craft they Itnew— 

With woven brick, or Jointed beam, to pile • 

The sunward #orch: but iii the dark earth buxrovl^ed 
• Aud/ioused, like tiny ants in sunless caves. 

VOGL, II. H 
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No slgae they knew to mark the wintry yctur; 

The fiowcr-Atrewn spring, and the fruit-laden summer, ^ 

Unralerdarcd, uuregietered, xetv;med.”* 

It was Propiethcus, according to one scheme of anmont mythology, 
that^ade known to man the many arts which raised him far above 
the brutes, ondfor^his act <k good-will to the human race he v\as 
chained to a rock on the aoast of Scythia, doomed to have his ]i\cr 
devoured by ane«gle, far from the abodes of mortal men, where he 
might listen to the multitudinous laughter of the ocean waves. It 
^vas Hephaistos who unwillingly riveted .the,chains on Prometheus, 
at the command of Zeus, whose supreme,, will Prometheus had disre¬ 
garded by carrying down fire in if reed to men. After thii’ty ycar.s 
Heraclijs was sent to free^him from his direful situation. It may be 
noticed that ev^n this version of the story of Prometheus does not 
speak of a gradual development of man's powers, but, to use the 
words which A^chylus has put into the mouth of Prometheus him¬ 
self, Prometheus taught all arts to mortal men.’* 

Some of philosophers who held tliat man w'as in a peculiarly 
low condition during the fust period of his existence, rejecting every 
such myth as that of Prometheus, attempted to accuiuit fur his pos. 
session of the arts in a natural way.* Lightning, they said, first gave 
fire to man|:ind, experience taught them the necessity of huts, ai|d 
they naturally, after a time, began to use, their voices in inakuig 
known their desires. Some did not attempt to explain how man 
became*civilized, but after a* fashion, not yet entirely obsolete, stated 
as facts what were mere suppositions. says Diodorus 

Siculus, **as originalf^N^erated. lived in a confused and biutish 
condition, pjci^erving exist^ by feeding on herbs and fruits that 
grew spontaneously. Their SpcecH was quite indistinct and confused, 
but Sy degrees they ftivented arUculatc speech. They lived witliout 
{Oiy of the comforts and conveniences of life, without clothing, with- 
dtLt*habitations, without fire, and without cooked victuals; and not 
knowing how to lay up storey for future need, great numbers of Ihem 
died during the winter from tlW of cold and starvation, by which 
•ad,experience taught, they leaig[iea''iS«i lodge themselves in caves, and 
laid up stores thta-e. By-and-by they discovered fire and other things 
perta^ng to a comfortable exisfbnce. The arts were then invented, 
and man became in every respect such as a highly-gifted animal 
mi^t WeU be, having hands and speech, and a desrisin^ mind, cvci 
liresent to work out his purposes.’* Here, again, it is to be observed 


* Blacl^le’s Alschyluts, vul. n, p. us. 
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those ancients who held, these opinions with regard to the early 
condftion*of mankind, gave nq^countenance to whatsis now called the 
development hypothesis. And, in fact, 'Lucretius 6,cuut«< such an 
idea, giving leasona for the opposite o])iaion. • 

Many of those who spoke of the eaith llie^iothcr of all,Main¬ 
tained the primitive goodness of man. The story of Trometheus, as 
given by Hesiod, iinplie.s in it that inanVas at first free from evil. 
According to this legend, rromeiheus wa^ tho#pafr(>n and protector 
of the liuinnn race, and endoavomed to l»nelit them as much as he 
could. Tlie new dynasty 6f the gods, of whom Zeus or Jupiter was 
supreme ruler, were by no means so favourable to man as the Titans, 
to whom Proniethcus belonged. And at last Zeus was enraged at 
man, because Prometheus had skilfully ouj|^vittfd him in dottrmining 
the amount of sacrifice which man was to offer to the King of gods 
and men. In order to puni&h man, Zeus deprived him of lire ; but 
Prometheus quickly stole that precious element from heaven, and 
conveyed it to man in the hollow of a ferule. Zcui», however, was 
not to be outdone in this way, so he ordered an exceedingly biMuti- 
ful virgin to be made, l^aiidora was her name. First of uomcn, she 
was the cause of man’s ruin, and the race formeily hapjiy became 
subject to innumerable evils. Some modifit atii>.',a -jf this legend 
smpposc that there was a casket or box in which the evil* of mankind 
were shut up, and thatf Pandora mischicvoubly took off the lid and 
tlicri up flew the myriads of evils. * 

Later than the times of Hesiod the author of the “ Thcogony,” 
but certainly before tlsa times of JJ^schylus, autlior of the “ Works 

and Days” gives a curious account of >tite inhabit'^its of the earth. 
According to liira there have beeg. iii^races of men, tlfb Golden, the 
Silver, the Brazen, the Heroic, and the Iro^. These raqjp. wero 
cieatcd by the Olympic gods. The best of them wa* the Golden, 
composed of men per^ctly happy and like to the immortal gods.^The 
worst of them was the Iron, or present race of men* which the vviTter 
describes as extremely degraded.# f 

The later versions of the storaj)iff Pifometheus give another account 
of man’s origin. Out of a si^'iior^Jnd of earth, it is said, brought 
down from the lofty regions of tlig aether, did Pionietheus make an 
image like to a god, mixing the clay with water ; and thou he stole 
lire from the chaiiot of the sun, and means of it animated the imago, 
and it became m’hn. 

Ovid, in the beginning of his “ Metamorphoses,” c part which he is 
generally thought to ^lavc copied from Genesis, ascribes the creation 
of man to th^ god who had evolved the i^orld out of chaos^ though 

H 2 
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at tho same time he confesses that he may have arisen from^thc earth* 
formed imago of Prometheus. But the development hypothcsii was 
entirely unlinown to him. He thus Aesciibcs the origin of man 
“The vvatersf.had now retired, capable of being inhabited by the 
glittdit^ng iislies. The earth contained its animals, the movable air its 
birds, but the being more reverential than these, more capacious of 
exalted tliought, yet was wAiiting. And at length man was born that 
he might iido {ill the other animals.*’ Almost all the poets, 
except a few 2)hilosophically inclined, have painted the first ages of 
the world ns better than the succeeding, the pfimevol state of man as 
supc-rior to any succeeding period of his history. “ The golden age,” 
says Ovid, “ was the first that was Jiroduced. Without any avenger, 
it, of itij own accord,^jirajftised fidelity and rectitude williout law; 
punishment and fear were unknown, nor did the suppliant'crow^d 
dread the voice of a judge, but they were safe without a judge. Not 
yet were there helmits or sw'oids. 'The earth gave forth all things of 
itself, and yellow honey hung from the green holm.” And so in lUc 
Georgies of \Sii gil, and in tho less definite notices of other Latin 
poets. In those myths the poets are the representatives of the jreoplc, 
and we cannot doubt but tins was theoldoat and most common verwou 
, of the history of tho wqild among thb ancients. Borne scholars trace 
this accouni of man's primitive condition to the Egyptian noUou9 
with regard to cycles, but theie seems no ggod reason fur so doing. 
The legends in Egypt and in Greece probably oply afford a remarkable 
instance of coincidence, and both were imperfect traditions of realities 
which had now vanished into a region of dreaips. 

There is one; Record which^iofmes to be historical, and to carry ns 
back with historical certainty to the very fountain of our race. Wo 
shall«iot prejudge the question by at once claiming for it divine 
aiithority; but it wore very unphilosopMcal to^overlook its existence, 
snll^bakc no acoi^imt of its statements. The great German Eichte, 
with all his scepticism, calls »it ancient i|^d venerable original 
record, which, taken altogetlKr, %ijjmtains the profouiidcst and tho 
' lofti^^st wisdom, and presents those^sults to W'hicli all philosophy 
ian^t at last return.” The story in w^ch tliis oldest of books pro* 
jesses to tell the tale of man's ori{^n is very simple and artless. 

** The Ireaven and the carrth” aro represented as having been created 

in the beginningbut how long the heaven csciste^d without a 
humaai inteUigeficc to read its glory, or the earth without a liumvvn 
^foot to tread its surface, and % human hand ^o till it and gather its 
riches^ our record does no([ Inima, us. The science of Ideology proves 
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that many ages must have intervened between the original creation 
of ihe heavens and the earth'^nd tliose six davs oiv Uie last of which 
man is said to have been created. “Theso were ages of tration 
for the abode of an intelligence i i whfise person matter am^pirit 
should be mysteriously united, and wTto shoulds tlius su8tnirt''n sbi- 
gular and humbling kindred with the dust he was to tread, and an 
exalted and ennobling kindred with the ^reat Etjfrnnl, And these 
ages of preparation may be regarded as indieafSng the importance of 
man, and the place which his history andtlostiiiies were to oceupy*in 
the theatre of*a TTuivci^al I'rovidence, 

The terms in which our record represents the approach of the 
Creator to the work of creating man arc significant of the same lesson, 
Tiie earth is restorod by successive fiats tft\d creative acts, Ane after ’ 
another, from the state of dworder and confusion in which it lay on the 
morning of the first day, to the sbate of order and beauty in which it 
shone on the morning of the sixth. It Is now covered with vegetation 
and peopled with life, but thei’o is no king to rule over this lower world, 
and no subject to acknowledge, with conscious intelli^nco, a Higher 
Power. Tlie Abnighty seems to take counsel: ** Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeuiiss; and let him have dominion.'’ 
Much that was great and noble, this record would have us to under¬ 
stand, had already been made. Wisdom and gffbdnes's had 
left their impress on *every product of the Divine hand. Th« 
Eternal mind had ctSnoeived the idey, or pattern, or wnage, of 
everything that was, and everything was gootl and beautiful 
after its kind; but ^Ven the Eternal mind could not conceive 
pattern, or image, more glorious thm its own, aui this image was 
reserved for man. Primitive m*vi tmis bore a resemblance to the 
author of his boing-—a true resemblance, but fmnt and shadotej:! He 
was **an outline faithful according to its capacity, *yet infinitely 
remote from the realiuy; a distant form of the intjlhgenee, wIkI^^ih, 
power, rectitude, goodness, and dominion, of the adorable Supreme.” 

TUe doeument before us ente^i^i farther detail. “TheLmd 
God formed man of the dus^^^lie^ ground, and breathed into hia 
nostrils the breath of life, ancVman ffecame a living soul.” A super¬ 
ficial science might object that thcdiuman body and the dust of the 
ground are vei’y different forms of matter. , But not to insist on the 
obvious truth th|t the Divine power put forth in man's creation would 
account for tny change in the substance out of wlijch his body was 
made, chemicsd analyses proves ^at the animal body is composed, in > 
the insovuta^ manner called, organisation, of carbon, hydrogen;^* 
oxygen, nitrogen, Jime, iron,^ulphur, and^Uojphorus; and all th^e 
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are mineral sul)«itanees whidi in their various combinations form a 
very iaigo part tbc solid ground. ^ 

The body, formed of the dust of the ground, tVas at fifst, we are 
told, a statue f/ithout life. Jiat even as u statue, how different from 
any imitations of it,Avhich nun has made ! The wax, the wood, the 
stone, may be moulded by the artificer into the outward form ; but 
where is the woiulrous aiffl eomjilu'ated internal machinery? We 
dissect a meniber of tla')human bo<ly—the hand, for example—and find 
it Composed of a groat man^ parts adapted to each other with singular 
■wisdom, and the whole adapted to most vSrieiL and important uses in 
the service of man. The finest hand which the chisel has evei 
executed is but a piece of stone cut into the outward appearance of 
tbe merd, surface of the retiity. 

The statue of human flesh and bone fashioned, the Almighty 
breathes into it the breath of life, and it becomes a living soul.” TJie 
' record would indicjite, probably, by these terms, that the life com- 
' municated to man was of a higher kind than that given to other 
animals; or, atioast, that it was associated with a higher unseen nature. 
By the act of creative power thus described, man became, not an 
emanation from the Eternal Spirit, as^ the ray is from the sun—a part 
of its own subslance—but the child of the Father of Spirits, and pos¬ 
sessed nf a spiritual as well as a material nature. *• 

So far as to the creation of the first man. ®ut ho who made him 
is represented as declaring that it was not goofl for him to be alone, 
1 w'ill make him an htdp meet for him.” “ And tlic Lord Otid caused 
a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept; tnd he took one of his 
ribs, and closed/ip the flesli^nstead thereof; tmd tlie nb which tlm 
Lord God hacf taken from inap‘'-lQin^c he a woman, and brought her 
unto man. And* Adam said, this is now bone of my bone, and 
flesh of my fifish; she shall bo called ■woman, because she was taken 
man.” This is a strange s^ory, but oi|r record gives it as a 
true story, and not os a myth or allegory, and founds upon it a great 
law: ** therefore sliall a manMea^ his father ond his Ki^i;her, and, 
rihall cleave unto his wife; one flesh,'* It was 3)o 

an impeacUmont of the Divine wjlsdom and power to employ a 
portion of the man's body for thf purpose of creating woman, than 
it would have been to employ any other materials. 

Some, at least, of the reasons for this recorded manner of ■womair's 
creation are obvious enough. The Almighty enibodSed his act the 
groat lesson of the intimate union and affection of the marital rela¬ 
tion. Ill the formation of the one woman to be the co^panlpn of the 
, lone man, he laid the foun$jition of the unchangeable M of marriage# 
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And as to the mode of her formation, why was she not formed from 
the d'ftst tfeneatli his feet ? ll^d the narrative beeij a tale, a fiction* 
and a tale or fii;tion*formed among any other ancient people, siif'h an 


origin, not a morn honourable, would have been iwcribesi to her. The 
reader will remember the doctrine o4 the Hir^oo caste, 'lijl the 
division which Brahma has made of mankind there are four tribes: 


tlio Brahmins, Oheitras, Veishos, and Shoodras. In addition ^to 
these there are the Pariahs, who are esteemed tjiic dhtcasts of societ)’, 
the refuse of mankind, the serfs of the soil, the men of infamy and 
(h'gradation, unworth 3 !*of Che divine protection and of a name and 
dwelling among the offspring of Brahma. While, according to the 
Hindoo mythology, the highest tnbe, or Brahmins, sprang from the 
head of Brahma, the lowest, or Shoodryis, sprang from Jiis feet. 
Did we find among the Hindoos, or even among natiens far higher in 
the scale both of intelligence and moral feeling, the creation oi 
woman shadowed forth in a mythological fable, it would be under 
some similar representation. The dust on which the man stood 
would be good enough for the material of the wwaaania frame. But 
our record tells us of a rib from Adam’s side as the material of 


which the Creator formed for hi^ not a slave, but a companion and 
helpmeet. Were we disposed to consider tins a myth* or invention 
man, we should be compelled to confess it the invention of a pro¬ 
founder wisdom and of <a purer morality than have ever been found 
apart from the book •which contains it. And it is only of a piece 
with the Entire spirit of that book. It is a beautiful circumstance 
in the law of Moses that filial respect is exacted fox the mother aa 
well as the father. The threats and promises of the legislator distin¬ 
guish not the one from the other; andfthe fifth commandment asso¬ 
ciates the father and mother in*a priotsely equal claim to honour 
from their children.” In contrast with the spirit bo|h of Tudaism 
and of Christiimity, i‘ nothing can be more painful to contemplate 
tlian the humiliating condition in which Islamism «tiU holds ift'so- 
called freewomen—asoondition of^erpotual childhood—childhood o{ 
the mind, while the passions rec^e^onstant incense; leaving the 
fine endowments of woman’s undeveloped and inert, or cru^^ng 
them when in any case they hawen to germinate; and converting 
man into a self-willed haughty idoh whose will and pleasure the 
other sex lives and suffers,” • 

Our first^parAats, if our record fs to be trusted, as they had no 
physical childhood so they had no intellectual or fiioral childhood.. 
The veggtabl^and aiflraal world around them were mature on their 
first producfmn, and with similar matu^y did they enter on the 
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priTil^M and enjoyments of their principaUty. .Such, at least, is the 
■retment of thft *' ancient and renpable original record 'arhich, 
according to Fichtii, presents those results to Vhich all philosophy 
must at lost eeturn.” 

le^hcre any knqwn scientufic or historic fact that can be alleged 
fkgamst these representations i * If the old and once faTonrite theor>' 
cgn be established which Constituted the monkey tribe, or some por< 
tion of it, a membeveof the same species witli man, our notions of his 
ctrigin and of his primitivercondition must be lelinquished. Or if the 
tlieory which is popularly cfdled the development theory can be 
made good, we must revise all our, opinions on this and on other still 
more important points. These two theories are already in a condi- 
tioB ofihelplessness evhith almost supersedes the necessity of any 
examination of *them; but folly and fancy are too adhesive and too 
full of life to allow Uiat we should overlook them altogether. The 
first has been considered in the introductory Chapter; the second 
alone calls for remark at present. 

The Katural Development hypothesis) as originally proposed by 
Lamarck, supposed that nature was a piece of mechanism which, once 
set in motion, no longer required th^ attemtion of the Creator. This 
nature was orig^lly engaged in the creation of rough draughts or 
elementary cudimenta of animal and vegetable existence, which h^d 
within them a tendency to progression, and were capable of being 
change4 by the force of extmnal eircumstances. Owing to these 
properties the elementary rudiments would be ever advaheiiig into 
higher forms. Thus the monad might become^ ui the process of ages, 
a fish, the fish jp. elephant, the elephant a monkey, and the monkey a 
.wcm. Lomafek supported lilb tl^ory by an appeal to some fisets 
whio]|jpeemed inconsistent with the immiitability of species. Xt was 
•oen perccivid, however, that these facts could be better explained 
otibterwise, that the introduction of nature, a principle unintsiUgfent, 
yet Creative, was* as useless as it was imwaxrsntoiks, and that the 
whole theory stood in oppdBit{oa h;> weU^raltastod fimt. The theory, 
consequently, was almtMit unhvrw^ie^eotedt It has been revived 
lately by the author of ^^Vestxgestof On^tlon,^ '<nho, however, since the 
first promulgation of his yiews, lu|s changed hia opinioiM cMsnsiderahly. 
He now allows fiie firesent agency of Q-on, and defines law as merely 
*• another term for the action of ^s ever-present and sustaining Gpd.** 
And in the case of Mr. Weekes's experiment, wherdmitss are aaij^ to 
have appeared lifter the operation of a powerful Voltaic battery, he 
attz^ptes the appearance of these ariimals to tie diree^ter;^enee of 
tfipAhnighty, and regardfil^t as an instance of a new OTcatioa.'* The 
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opiuion which he now maintaini is simply this, th&t Don has used* 
aninfals of a lower species Ink be the occasions of his creation of a 
higher. If these words are to be accepted in their obvious meattinf, 
Hie only question which remains is a Question of fadts. The piin*- 
cipal edasB of phonomcna to which tlfis authorarefers is thatfof em« 
bryos. The assertion used to be made that the human embryo passed 
through the forms of a fish, a bird, and a^eptile, 1:^fore it appeared as 
human. Now it was thought by some thoi the reason why the 
embryo came forth a human being, and fiot anything else, was that 
the developing force Vfns just sufEcient to bring it to that point of 
progression, but that, if the forep had been lees, the embryo would 
have turned out a reptile or a bird ; or if t]^e force had been greater, 
it would have advanced into a higher stati than human. This, which 
was supposed to be a fact, is the principal argumeift in favour of the 
development hypothesis. Lately, however, minute observew have 
afErmed that though the human embryo may be fancied to bear a 
general resemblance, at different times, to a fish, a bird, and a 
reptile, essential differences are plainly percept.ible! Besides, the 
development hypothesis requires in the embryo a resemblance not 
only to a fish, but to a monad, gnd the tnher classes of .lower animals, 
yet no observer has found such to exist. Moreover, the ph^omena 
*of embryos would lead to an entirely difibrent theory, for there is 
not a single instance of an advancement of a lower to a higher species, 
but there do occur instances, such as, monstem, where the animids 
are badiy developed. 

The principal cftasdbs that may he urged against the theory may be 
summed up in the foUoveing ^ ^ 

1. The theory is without a liqi^e^t to support i^ while, if true, 
it m%lit have been verified by many. This the authea <ii the 
** Vestiges " seems to allow. He expects that in sdhie future age 
fMts may be observed whirii will confirm his theory, and he mpplojn 
a long iilustmtiba to prote &e j!g||ibUfly orth^ ocourretice, not¬ 
withstanding ** tbe^esent ap]pA^t fixity of otpnic forms.** But 
surely the question might reu: dSbl/be asked, Might not the theory 
be defbrred till the facts are obtain^ i * 

fi. If there are no facts for it# there are many against it. Ac* 
eovdfing to the hypothesis there ought to have been an uninterrupted 
profreitliMi from the lowest to the h^heit forms of life. Now, on 
examination of^the history of animals, as written ip the strata of the 
earth, it is found thq^ OU the pe9,% classes have appeared in order, 
that radiatt^peored belbre moUusca, mollussa beferg articidata, and 
articulata oefore;, vertebratq, (The on^ instance contrary to this 
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order is that of a ronifer found hy Hugh Miller in the Old Ked 
Sandstone.) The, order, however, inr^vhieh the species of fiicsc 
classes have appeared is altogether against the (!evelopincnt hypo¬ 
thesis. In fislles, the first wfe meet witli ik a plucoid of the Lower 
SihiritlV, 6f the liighpst order of fishes; and the second is a ganoid, or 
a fish belonging to the second order of fishes. In the inollusca the 
highest class appears simultlineonsly with the lowest. Other facts of 
a like natui e might hewnentioned in abundance. 

3. Tiio characteristic parSU of animals exhibit no development, for 
the organs of animals that existed during ^col&gical periods were us 
perfect as those of animals now liviiy^. 

4. The theory fails to account for the chimges of instincts or habit^i 
which it supposes to have taken place by development. 

f>. The mimbex" and complexity of these changes, as well as the 
very numerous and extraordinary rpodifleations of form, contradict 
the development hypothesis. Animals nen)y changed into another 
spt-cics would soon cease to exist, owing to the laws of the distribu¬ 
tion of species.* 

In thus showing the development theory to be wrong, we have dis¬ 
proved its applicability to man. Yet few remarks on this point wik. 
not be out of place. The author of the '‘Vestiges*’ thinks, though 
he assures us 4hat it is by no means a settled question, that there were*' 
six centres of human population, " four of thbm on various parts of 
the Asiatic table-land, one on that of Central Africa, and another on 
either the Andean or Mexican table-land." 

How let the reader attempt to unfold whatthii^supposition involves, 
and we are satiated he will feel convinced of the absurdity of the 
theory. The rf^nt origin of ^n i| a fact that cannot be easily dis¬ 
puted, though tlv3 evidence is negative. All the remains of 
man that havei'ieen found occur in the very surface of the earth's 
strata, and cannot well be reckoned older than 4000 or 5000 years 
before the Chrlstioit eu. Oametimes, indesd, human remains have 
been discovered m limestone or s'dl^-like cavesl*or crevices, but in 
chrcumatances which show that Ifo wlm^g posterior to the formation 
of theourrounding limestone. On* the ^ler hand, there arc monkeys 
‘ of t^e tertiary era living, probably^, millions of years before man's 
oppearapee on earth.* Does it not, then, semn a little strange that 
there should be so little development during so vast a period, and that 

. .....I....... .. w .. — — .* -r — 

* The reader is refiiinded that the Mosaic history does not inform us of the 
date of the original creation of the ** heayex and the eSTth,” or of the changes 
Which this globe may have w%c8sed before those ebt days v^irk pre¬ 
pared i| for the abode of man. 


TilF. OUIGm AND ORIGINAL CONDITION OF MAN. Hi 
• ‘ * 
rill of a sudden there should stand forth a being far superior to the 

other!5* Efiit notice what changes must have taken pl^ce thus suddenly. 
The fotir'lbsndcd arumul becomes two-handed. It stands erect; 
in order that it may stand erect, tlie mode of joining skull to the 
vertelu'aL column is altered, its breast cicpands, ithas got a eal^^o its 
leg, and it walks on the soles of its feet. The animal that a few years 
before had never walked erect without buffering pain, now would 
suffer pain were it to walk on all-fours. Who i^urlcd this wonderful 
development ? A monkey ? Further, wedind that the proportions of 
the brain of this aniiiAil tA that of its father arc as live to one, and 
that there are liftoen important anatomical differences between them. 
Tlien the hand is changed, becoming an exceedingly useful instru¬ 
ment, and having a thumb opposable to tlie fiij^gcrs. More()ver, this 
animal is now able to live on a vast variety of food of which its 
father could make no use, and it tliinks, feels, speaks, and reasons. 
Surely, all this is very strange*; and yet all this is implied in the 
development hypothesis, though nono of it is accounted for by it. 
Ihit, as if to clog the hypothesis with insurmountabledidlcultics, the 
author of the “ Vestiges,” as we have seen, supposes six centres from 
which streauicd forth human ^population. Now, this supposition 
implies in it that six monkeys, nearly about the same time (certaiidy 
^t very short intervals compared with the millions of yej^rs that inter¬ 
vened betw’cen the ajii>carance of monkeys and of man on earth), 
were developed into men. Strange coincidence! We shall suppose 
these developments to have become inales. The supposition must 
imply in it, further, that six females were developed at the same time, 
each female individual beside each male individual. How otherwise 
could there be any centres of jj^paiRtion? And ^ must furtlier 
supjiose, that the monkeys were so careful ii| nursing thes^ strange 
children that they all survived. And many more y»ry marvellous 
suppositions should we have to make, were we to go on; but we have 
done far more than enough to shotrjjjM^eiMer^isbsfirdity of th^tdeST" 
Well might the auAior remark,#pf^ it may be doubted if the par* 
ticular species whence the hpn;-m fatuily was derived has ever come 
under the attention of uaturpists.'* Doubted! Most assured^ it is 
certain, if anything is certain, thaj; that species will never come under 
■the observation of naturalists. 

Our confidence in the historical s^atemdhts of the Bible is not only 
unshaken, 4)Ut •confirmed, by the results of natural inquiry. These 
two results may be accepted as conolufflons. (1.) The origin of man 
is, geolfgic^^ spcalSng, reemf. **Thc remains of human beings, 
and of onv^estigys of the arts and operaijbns of man, are discovered 
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' only upon in th.o«c siirfRoct and earthy mastes irhich arc demon¬ 
strably |iosterioi $o all regular geologi^^al deposits, and undef ch- 
cumstanoes indicating the human species to ha'^e been among 
mwtt recent pit^ducts of the Creator’s power.” This fact agrees with 
the h^o:^oal statenvints of hSoses, according to which man was cre¬ 
ated less than 6000 years ago, if we accept the commonly received 
chronology, or les^ than 7260 if we prefer that of Br. Hales. (2.) 
Such a thii^ as the tiwnsmutation of species, or the change of one 
species into another, Is aKogether unknown. The observations of 
naturalists, and the investigations of gc^lolistS, have failed to hiflng 
to light the slightest trace of a single instance of such change. Man, 
we may say then, on purely scientific grounds, has always been man 
and nothing else. (3r) readers will hesitate to accept a third 
result as insepar^ly connected with these. Man appearing on the 
earth some six or seven thousand years ago, and not being the con¬ 
summation or development of any less perfect being than himself— 
WHBKcn CAMS HS ? A histoty, of very ancient date, professing to 
derive its infortnation from man’s Maker, furnishes an answer whose 
sublimity and whose insight into man’s nature ought to satisfy scep¬ 
ticism itself of its pure and unmixed truth: ** Gon said, Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness, and let them have dominion 
o%'er all the earth. So God ereated man in his own image ; in th<^ 
image of God created he him; male and female created he them,” 
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rBIHtriVli COJfDITlON AKD CIVlUfAIl!&2r or IBB BAUE. 

* » • 

Tub phrase “children of nature” used to be found perpetually on 
the lips and in the pons of tlie '\noyagers and discoverers of the olden 
times. The Indians of North America were “ children of nature.” 
The islanders of the Caribbean Sea, the inhabil^ants ,of Uie Sandwich 
Islands, the innumerable islanders of the Southern Pacific, were all 
“ children of nature.” Whercuct Captain Coede, and men of his class, 
% 03 aged, they met with those children of nature. Savages they were, 
ol course; but notwithstanding, or rather because the^ were savages, 
they -were the children of nature. Nothing could be more beautiful, 
nothing more poetic, than this designation. It wanted only one 
claim to favour, but it is one o?no mean importance— truth, 

, 13y many this phrase was used innocently and sentimentally. 
The}' attached no very,definite idea to it, and paid no regard to any 
consequences idvolved in it. By others, however, the phrase was 
the einbadiment of a* philosophical theory. They meant fo indicate 
by it that the savage ^tate u the origin^ and primitive state of man¬ 
kind; that human society was originally of the same* type with the 
barbarism and ignorance which cqv^d tlie coral isJIn of the south, 
and not of a type resembling the enlightened and civilized. And 
where this opinion was not held as such, the^'impres^on, not the 
conviction, was very general that enlightenment and civil izatlon itfa 
the fruits of a long and painful procesfr|jjyg^'h<men have rij^ <NHf 
of a condition similgr in all esse^^yii'T^pects to that in which bar* 
barous tribes have been found in^ml^arts of the world, and that bar* 
baroua tribes, without the tastes pnd arts of refinement, liv|ng on 
roots or by the chase, stand *now on the level and platform on which 
tlie first human society was placdl^; in other words, that they were 
‘the true children of nature. • 

This theory is now almost exploded. Occasional attempts are still 
mode to revive it in some new form. Butphilosophy, science, history, 
and antiquarian resefreh, lift their united voice against the prinoiphMI 
involve*^ ii^t* 
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In an age not very remote, stories of wild men vrere popular, and no 
less a man than Linnseus gavf; these wil^mcn a place in his*'* System 
of Nature,*' under the head of “Homo Sapiens’Fernsand they 
wore regarded^ of course, as examples ol p]‘imitive man—** the original 
uncoife(vpted creature, in oppoy tion to tiiosc u ho have become vitiated 
and degenerate by civilization.” 

But who is this homo ferus ^ To unsophwticatcd common sense 
the very few individuals—young peisou^ w'nndering alone in the 
woods—that have been m^.with in a solitary state appear “poor, 
half-witted, stupid beings, incapable of sp('c( 4 'i, with faculties vei'y 
imperfectly developed, and, therefore, jirobably escaping from or 
abandoned by their parents or friends.” 

Peter, jhe -wild boy, who Jived many years in this country, is one of 
the most authentic cases, and his history will form a curious, and at 
the same time instructive, episode in the course of our argument, lii 
July, 1721 , Jurgen Meyer, a toivnsinttn of llamelui, met in his field 
with a naked, brownish, blaek-huired boy, appaiently about twelve 
years old, who jittered no sound, was enticed, by showing liim two 
apples, into the town, and placed, for safe custodj^ in an hospital, by 
order of the burgomaster Severin. Pktku— for so lie was designated 
by the childien on Ills first appearance in the tow'n, and he went by 
the same nanup to his death—^behaved rather brulishly at first; seeking 
to get out at doors and windows, resting now* and then on his knees 
and elbows, and rolling himself from side to sijc till he w^ent asleep. 
He did no*t like bread, but he iagerly peeled green sticks, and chewed 
the peel for the juice, as he also did vegetables, grass, and bcun-sliells. 
He soon learnfcd to conduct himself more properly, and W'ss allowed 
to go about th&^t^wn. When ak^ything was ofibred him to cat, he first 
smelt it, and then put it in hiti mofith, or laid it aside, shaking his 
bead, itn the fame way he would smell people's hiinds, and then 
strike his breast, if pleased, or otherwise shake his head. When he 


’ ]plu:til*blarly liked i«.iy ^;’’'rias,'iilg}an8, peas, mulberries, fruit, and par¬ 
ticularly onions and nuts, he ih^ %ted his satirfaction by striking 
repeatedly on his chest. v ^ 

Wbpn shoes were first given to r him he could not walk in'them, 
and appeared happy in getting rid (^f them, and running about again 
barefooted. Covering the head was equally unpleasant to him ; and 
greatly throwing his liat or cap into the Wescr, and seeing 
it ippn down. His hearing and smell were acute. ^ 

- In‘October, 1725, he was sent for by George I. to Hanover, whence 


He was transmitted to London in beginning df the fqBowii^g year, 

under the care of a king’s ^'^sseiiger, and this was the f^,.mdatlon of 
bis fame and fortune. 
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Just at this time the controversy about the cxistcifco of innate 
ideaat tvpjB at its height; ai\d Peter seemed tliO|\eiy subject for 
determining the qn/jslion. 'A)unt Zinzendorf wislAd that he should 
he cntiUhti’d to his chargb, lliat he mig^ht ■watch the development of 
his iuJiale ideas; but the King had already placed him dis¬ 

posal of the Princess of Wales, the afterwardte cclebrafea Queen 
(javohue, who confided the precious trus^ to l>r. Arbuthnof, still for 
the purpose of investigating his innate ideas. « * 

Swift has inimortahsed him in his humot:ous in'oduction, “ It 
cannot Rain but it ; or, London Strewed uith Rarities.” 

Linnams gave him a niclie in his “ Systema Natura?,” under the 
name of “Juvenis Ilanoveranus Do Paauw, and J. J. Rousseau, 
have extolled him as the true child of naiurc, the gpnuino unso¬ 
phisticated man. Monboddo is still morc'cntdusiastic, dec/aring his 
appearance to be a much moie important occurrence than the dis- 
coiery of the jilanet ITi.inus, or,tiian if astionomers, to the catalogue 
of stars already known, had added thirty thousand new ones. 

Amidst these expectations and hououis a fev^ cueurastances were 
eitlitr unknown or ovei]i>okt’d calculated to raise doi^ts of Peter’s 
fitness for such high destinies, and to produce an unpleasant suspicion 
that ho had not entirely cscApod the cuntaiumating influence of 
^ivili?ed life. 

" When he WiH first iU;^t with, a small fragment of a shut hung about 
his neck; and the whiteness of his thigJis, compared to his brown 
legs, proved that he must have "tt'orn^ breeches, but not iltockiuga. 
11 is tongue was very large, and little capable of motion, so that an 
army surgeon at Hamelm thought of attempting t''«sct it free by 
cutting the frenuiu, but did not^p^orm the opcy^sgion. Purther, 
some boatmen, in descending thesWeser, had seen, at different points 
on the bank* of tlic river, a poor naked boy, aild given^him i^bmofhing 
to oat; and lastly, it was ascertained that a widower at Luchtriiigen 
had had a dumb chil^, who, having woods 

returned home agalq, but, on his marriage, was driven 

out again by his stepmother. ,» ^ 

Dr, Aibuthnot soon found out that no brilliant discoveries in 
psychology or antliropol^gy 6ould be expected from the case of this 
poor idiot: he was therefore pladbd with a farmer in Hertfordshire, 
‘where he continued to live, or rather vegotatO; till 1785, 

Reter was of ^ middle size, som<!what robust in appearance, and 
strong, ancf hud a respectable beard. He took th* ordinary mixed 
diet, retaining his eistly fpndnfiss f^onious. He liked warmtli, and 
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relished a glass of brandy, lie always showed the nu/Bf perfect 
' indifference to4h^ther sex. ^ 

He could not taught to speak; l^ic plainest of the few aVticu- 
late aouads he could utter were Peter, ^hi tho, and quiea, the two 
latter^i^ at^mpts at pronouncing King George and Queen Caroline. 
He haua baste for ntasic* and*^would hum over various airs that he 
often heard; when an instrumental performance took place he wo;ild 
juihp about with groat delij^t till he was (].uitc tired. He was doh- 
dent in one importn&t privilege of our nature, having ncrer boon 
seen to laugii. * 

He was a harmless and obedient creature,*and could bo employed 
tu little domestic offices, or in the 4 ^clds, but not without superui- 
tcndcnce. leaving been left to himself to throw up a ' ^ad of dung 
into a cal’t, as soon as he hlid executed the task he jumped up and 
set to work as diligently to throw it all out again. Having, on one 
occasion, rvandcred away from home a fur as Norfolk, at the tir ! 
when great alarm ex.sted about the j^rotcii nr and his enJssaries, e 
was brought before a justice of the peacr* as a )>U'<pi<‘ious charac* ", 
and, making no answer to any intcrrogaiories, was deerjed contn 
macious and sent to prison. A tire broke out in the iiigiit, when he 
was found bitting quietly in a cnrncvf enjoying the light and warmth 
very much, and not at all willmg t( ino'v’c. 

Such was'this famous leprcsontative of unsophisticated huma« 
nature 1 

An luiprcjudiced examinatmn of all cases of t^iib kind, putting aside 
W'hat is obviously exaggerated or fabulous, piovcs, says 1 )r. Lawrr< 
to whom w^e arc indebted for this aecouut of ib-;T)"H, “that they aic 
merely instanqi^ of defective t^anizution ; malformed animalb inca¬ 
pable of speech, and exhibiling'fow and ^perfect mental phem 
menai pathological i#pccimens, therefore, rather than,examples of 
human perfection. Notlung can be conceived more widely iamoved 
^omithe natural,,c(^dit^on of man than tlie^ half-witted beings; 
and we might as rauonai^ttEl^^^y monstrous birth for a model of 
the human form, a^i set them up fif a. standard'of the attitude, pro- 
gressfon, or faculties of haan.” 

If we accept the only<historicftl record^ we possess, the first man 
mutt hare received fronv his Maker all the intellectual knowledge, 
and all the practical arts and manipulations, which were needful for 
the work assigned them in ** keeping and dressing^' tlfO garden of 
Eden, The management of this ga(de»i^the^j:eatment of the soil, 
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the use of water, the oporationa for* ensuring future produce, thj^ 
ueegssa:^ implements and the way of using thc;i, all imply attain- * 
incnts and habits 4;o which Ravage life is a strange, and tho posscs- 
riou of which can be accounted for o^ly by the sul^me and noble 
jdfa that had his Maker lor his teacher and guide. » 

One of Adaiu*s sons was a keeper of sheep,**His emplSymcftt was 
probably associated with his faith ; but, regarded simpiyhss his call¬ 
ing, it is oiic nhich is never practised by purely snvage tribes, tain 
i\.>s .1 husbandman, a tiller of tho giour\jl—an occupation not prac¬ 
tised by savages, aiid^onu which implies in it the possession of tho 
most important and useful arts. 'J’his same Cain likewise built a 
nty. This may have been twd hundred yetus after the creation of 
ifi.nn, at v Inch lime, according to statigians, there may Jiavo been 
li .Tidr( <h of ihou'-ands of persons on the earth. However low we may 
lime our idea of a uty, we c'lnnol for:::ct that the wtiler of the 
II 'Ok of u ffimihariRhih the idea of great cities—familiar 

111 . ibc gicn stJ'ir(ut'^> in KgypL whub are aiiJl the v^onder of the 
v'-ild ; .iii'i \.c cann )t h uc’m thnt he would have applied tho term 
to a ci lh>'‘tion id mud oi Jug cahius. The city which Cain 
I'j.idcv! i('(jnnod, in all jnubabilit ^, a Icn iwltdge of the most impor- 
.nit {'lit hi'ckin.living, ir -u vJiik, 'wiu c.»rp(nfiy.. 

, Win n 'hf' U'jinl the hondu J y ar^ o.d, we rca^ of three per- 
■‘son-. biollic’whosc,name« iiro l-vidmaik;? in the history of art-— 
J.ili.d, Jubal, and Tubal Clinn. 

fabaUwas “ iho fatlicr ot such as d^voll in tents, and of such as 
h .,0 cattle.” Tiiih yiay b^ jegarded as a retrogiade position in tho 
liistoiy of ch ilization Tabal was the first who prai ifscd the nomade 
.ft*, “ the first of those wunderijig jibcphcids \^ho Othis day occupy 
) eoimpicuous a place among the irfhabitants of Asia, living under 
ionts, and removing from place to place, with theit fiocks and herds, 
(('•’oiding to the season or the demand for pasturage." It is worthy 
vif lemark that '* men lived in hous ^ J v ^foaci^ thev lived in 
( liui built a city, Igit ** dwcllingp^ne^ was not practised till the 
bcveuth generation from Adam."*^ _ 

Jubal was the father of all suc^ as handle the harp and eggan," 
the inventor of tiringed and wind instruments of music. Jubal was not 
the inventor of music, but of ceftain instruments of music. Music 
‘ itself must have been as old as man. « 

k There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 

And AS the mind is pitched the ear is plaised 
With»melting aijgi or martial, brisk or grave i 
fiome chord Jn unisoii with v^at W( hear 
Is touched within its, and tbjr heart replies." 

* 
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' There is a tougue in erciy leaf, 

/ A voice in every nil; 

voice that speaketh everywhere, , 

In flood and hre, through earth and air t 
A toKguc (hat’s never atUl." 

To hav^j^isted tha-^iDvitatidn of all Nature to join in f>ong uoro 
impo&sible^it were violence to the eye, the heart, the ear. The 
silelit glories of th^ heavens and thecaith found a deep response in 
man’s bosom, and ^e ittelody of ten thousand winged songsters taught 
man how to utter that rospdnse in fitting sounds. But no one is bui^ 
prised to be informed that sUinged and wind instiumcuts of music 
tvore unknown till the days of Juba^^ 

Tuoal Cain was an “instt actor of every artificer in brass and iron." 
Brass is U compound njf s^nc and copper ; bron/iO is a compound of 
copper and tin. ‘The word used in the original record may mean 
copper or any of its compounds, ai^d where there is nothing in the 
connection of a passage to determine it must remain indetoinuniit('. 

It will be observed that Tubal Cain is not called “ the father” of 
artificers in brab and iron. Jabal was the father of su(‘h as dwell in 
tents—the first to practise the noinade life. Jubal w'as the father of 
such ns handle wind and stringed instxuracnts of music—the first who 
did so. But now there is an evidently mtciitional change of phiase- 
ology. Tubal Cain was only an instructor of artilicei.s in brass and^' 
iron. The uses of copper and iron were already knovni; and both of 
them, iron at least, must havi; been employed from the beginning in 
connection w'ith the tilling of tlic ground and the building of houses. 
But in the day^ of Tubal Cam there was a great advance made in the 
working of th^notivls. The family cf ijamcch was famous for its 
enterprise, originality, and ii),v^n\lpn. One son introduced a new 
mode of ilfe which, if wot so favourable to the stability and progress 
of civilization, *yet required qualities of enterprise and skill which a 
iMSgf'ru,settled liic .might dispense withi. The*-second son was an 
eminent musician, 6|!f6bj£4iifc.^Q> that early ago new sources of 
pleasiue and enjoyment in the t^ention of ifiusical instruments. 
The third son was the most fuindas smith—or, if the reader prefers it, 
the m*ost famous engineer—that hhd yeb'appeared; and to his woik- 
shop the young meohanics of his Oiine fiocked for instruction m the 
arts connected with the us| of brass and iron. 

Why should not all this be regarded as strictly histoiical r It has 
no legendary or,fabulous air about it. An invenCor would have 
decked out his talc in a very difierent style, a^d an honest dreamer 
would have seen things very difieren^y tlriough the traditioi)>nl mists 
stpC ages and his own im|igiiu|’ion. It is sobriety and Simplicity of 
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the probable liiatory we have in those noikesc of human progreSs 
\^ich are now Jjefore us/ * 

The next stage in our knowledge of tlic state of the arts occurs in 
the time of Noah. The traditions of a flood uhlcfi iirf^fQ^nnJ in all 
parts' of the world are inexplicable* except* through tile intimations 
wc have of the history of Noah. Of ^he state of the arts in the era 
of the Deluge wc form some conjecture from the ark wliich the 
patriarch constructed. The progress iul*d improvements of the 
descendants* of Cain jvere, no doubt, communicat'd to the de¬ 
scendants of Seth, Ibr wo And them intermarrying; and the fruit of 
the skill of Tubal Cain was tlxis realised in u form which he had not 
anticipated. “The ark of Noah,” says a learned writer^ “ w'as pro¬ 
bably ihe most astonishing structure, Sn sCveral^ accounts, that ever 
lested upon the earth, or floated upon the sui*facc of the mighty 
deep. A ship of at least onc^kundred thousand tons burthen ! What 
a specimen of architectural skill was this last memento of ante¬ 
diluvian ait! Noah was its builder - its architect ho directed and 
sup<'‘uutended the work. Thousands of artizans, mechanics, an^ 
1 ibourers were no doubt employed upon it, who perished beneath the 
WMVes which bore it from thifSr reach and their view for over.” 

Noah and his sons w&re the depositones of ih€ knowledffe and attain^ 
ments of ihe Old Wouldt and ihe fountain of the knox^edge and atiaiai^ 
menis of the New. 

Thig is the key VHiich opens a way through the perplexities which 
besot the path of all inquirers who choose to overlook it. The state¬ 
ment is not made wkUput evidence. Every advaiwo which is made 
in the knowledge of histor^mj^^f the remains j£ ancient empires 
and cities which are scatteredoii the face of the earth, adds to tho 
grounds cm wiiich we believe that the first civili;jpd unions of the 
woild did not emerge, by slow degrees, out of barbarism, but were 
civilized in their origin and very foun dg t ior^ § » 

Take, for example, the EgyplJ^iif”^ either the history nor the tra¬ 
ditions of Egypt tell us of an Eg^tian age of rudeness and barbarism 
preceding its age of wisdom and glory; wliilo, on the oth^r hand, 

writers on the monumentif of that land assure us that “ the more 

\ 

remote the antiquity of the reefli'ds w'hich have been piescrved to us, 
the greater is the skill, the pow'er, the knowledge, and the taste 
whieh they reveal.” • 

The saftiG fact has now been ascertained in regard to Assyria, n 
nation more ancieet stjjll then Egypt. “ It w'ill be shown,” says 
LayalU, “ that in Assyria, as in Egypt, Ac ai ts do not appear to liaw; 
advanccd^after the construction of the mlioit edifices with which we 

I 2 
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ftti; acquainted, but rather to have declined. The most (vneient 
sculptures M^c possesT arc tho most corrc(% and sev^erc in form, and 
show the highest degree of taste in the details.”* ^ ^ 

Layard, whosd discoveries afuid tho excavations of tho ruins of 
Nineveh ^141 the grcatsjit romailrce of these times, docs not hesitate 
to avow his belief that the plains of Shinnr, wherfj for some ages 
the descendants of N/nih formed one community, were the fountain 
of the arts and civilizatiftn found elsewhere. ** There nothing,” 
he says, in hL«tury, either ihtcrcd or piofanc, or in the traditions 
handed down to us, against attributing the highest antiquity to the 
Assyrian empire. In the land of Slunrr, in the country watered by 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, the Scripture places the earliest habi- 
tadous of thV; human lace^ V/hether we look upon that statement 
as the result of divine inspiration, or whetlier we cunsidoi it os the 
record of a tradition, or an historical fact received by the Hebrew 
legislator fiom elsewhere, still we have the evidence that at the 
very earliest period the belief Avas generally current, both amongst 
Egyptians and Jetvs, that the first settlements Averc in Af-syiia; and 
'that from Chaldea civilization and the arts and sciences w'orc spread 
over the world. Abraham and his famiiy, above 1900 years before 
Cubist, migrated from a laud already thickly inhabited and possess¬ 
ing great cities. * According to Josephus, the four confederate kings 
who marched in the time of the patriarchs against the people of 
Sodom and the neighbouring cldcs, were under a kihg of A^ytis, 
whose empire extended over all Asia. Most of the ctuly Greek 
authors, and thogp rvho have followed them, recognising a tradition 
which appears to J^ave been generally ^bvalent, agree in assigning 
to the first kings of Nineveh the rcm&t|'st antiquity, and in this they 
are oonfirm<?d by the Armenian historians.” f 
' Fffofane history*does not open its page for many centuries after the 
,.Aud in the ^fi^ ol the transmission of fhe arts of the Old 
World to the new tjuougn Noah, and their ptescrv'ation 

and cultivation among his postcnt^till the fi»ni&es of men were 
scattered into various regions, Ave^ftave the only clue to tho under¬ 
standing* of the eoudition of Assfria and Egypt when they first 
appear on the stage of hUttory. The necessity of such a. ehia is 
bWoming every day more ety^dent, and is compelling inquiry and 
concession on tho part of many avIio had discovered it^long ago hut 
for the book in which it is found I * 

* Layard\Nineveh, il. p. U7, 
t J|j»yar^ ii'pp. 221,2j»2. 
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There are several polats in the only record filla up the ^ap 

bttwefen IJie Deluge and^the dawn of profane 1 Jstory, which are con¬ 
nected w^h out present subject. 

The*^rtit is the character of NiinraJ. lie was a*' hunter." 

He was »n ambitious man land fff conque|'%r. It is jj^iev singular 
that till the days of Nimrod we I’ead of no hunting. If nccossaiy lor 
human protection, it may hi«e beeft practisc^l. Hut the chase was 
not the primitive moJe of procuring subsistence. Yet hunting may 
be assumed as a universal pi edit ate of charactciistic# of saMigo life, 
except when the physiCal character of a region rcndois it impoAsible, 
And the conclusion is c%ident^ that primitive society was not savage. 
Hunting is the offspring of great animal pas.iion and energy; and 
though it may be piaetis.C‘d by refined *icnpanel may*coA)xUt with a 
high degree of refinement, it must bo regarded a# a relic of barbarism, * 
and an evidence of a still imiicifect civilization. 

The building of liabcl tlfl-ows light on the architectural power of 
the age which followed the Deluge. “They had brick for stone, 
and bitumen had they for mortar." They were,* then, acquainted 
with two materials for building, and two cements; and they possess^ 
all the skill and nppliancei^ necessary for the erection of enormous ' 
structures. “Babel was the beginning of the kingdom of Nimrod*” 
Around the unfinished and ruined tower, probably, sprang up 
future Babylon. And the temper of the bucks dug up in the 8up4 
po^d ruips uf t]\|it great city is of a kind which notking but the 
interfte heat of a furnace could have effected, reminding us of 
language of the bsii ld ers of this memorable towi^; “ Let us make 
brick, and let us bunnwhU^ughly." 

Nineveh was built aboul^SiiP spnie time, amf we have already 
quoted the words in which l.iayard testifies that theaarts do not 
appear have advanced after the construction of Ae earliest edifices, 
but to have declined. _ _ 

The Vispernion consequent on of tongues claims to he 

noticed here. Bhilologers, tl^'liave seen already, are now pretty 
much agreed thsit the phenomenir presented to us by a comparison of 
the languages of the cartel bothdn their similarity and dissimilarity, 
can be accounted for only by supposition of some such violent 
breaking asunder pf ilie original tongue as is recorded to have token 
place at Babel;, and with such corroborative evidence there is no 
room leit fo/doubt. • 

The only ancient ethnolcjgical chart of any value which we ^oir 
sess,^s tli«t with, whicTf Moses has fuMished us in connection wMlt' 
the Btoiy of the Disporsign, It is«th^no|t precious antiquaiian end;, 
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liiitorical relic which has'’come down to us; and much of the success 
■wJiich has of late ycrfu attended the.study of historical ethnology^is 
the result of attention to it. The obscurity Which rests on*'the early 
history of uation!| will render i^for ever impossible to complete our 
knowledg%i4}i^ their affinities and (migrations, but without the Tenth 
of Genesis die whole subject woidd be inyolred in perfect darkness* 
Whatever obscurity may continue to rest on this subject, **It is no 
longer probable only,** says the learned Sir William Jones, “ but it is 
absolutely certj^in that tlie whfle race of man proceeded from /ra« 
[Persia, including connected regions] as from a fentre, wlience they 
migrated at iirst in three great colonies, and that those three branches 
grew from a common stock, which hacf been miraculously preserved 
in a general f oiv/ulsiou and in|Uidation ot this globe," 

In the Dispersionfve find the starting-point from which many tiibea 
descended and degenerated into a condition of barbarism. The 
words of the Homan poet are as true* ♦ f nations as of individuals, 
“Pacilis est descensus Averni." From the plains of Shinar men 
went forth civUiziVl; but many fragments of the scattered family of 
rmn sank by degrees, through ignorance and moral causes, into a 
state of barbarism. This is the simple and soon-told history of that 
fearful state of savageism, and ignorance, and violence, in which so 
large a portion o:^ our race has been for ages. It is the theory which 
reconciles and accounts for the many and apparently contradictory 
phenomena of both highly-civilised and dceply-def^aded nations, at iv 
period not remote from the date di the Dispersion. Tire state in which 
barbarous tribes now roam the desert, ignorant oj^ their Maker, and 
of the arts and refinements of civilized -.'/iVot a state of nature, 
but a state most ufFnatural and unprijs^’ .tve, It is pot the point from 
which men lj|ive risen, but the pofnt tofivbich tiiey have gone down. 

The following ('Considerations are corroborative of thbse con¬ 
clusions ;— „ 

"**?f^“S!W‘moat aneionof Egypt, as has been already 
shown, display the highest fbrmsS^art. The arts were not dc- 
yeloped on the soil of Egypt, we inij|;r, but brought to that land by 
its origmal inhabitants, ^ 

% lire arts and civilisation of E^pt were common to the Ca- 
naanitish and Fheenioian tribes. Oimtting all reference to historical 
evidence, the Egyptian monuments still existing prove this. In their 
.representations of battles and modes of warfare, of costupies and 
i^nedes of living, of tHe implements both of war and peace, they ascribe 
td the many tribes on their immediate east, wvth ^om they w'ere iit 
,]{i^etant communication. botHijin war and by commerce, the arts 
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V hich distinguished themselves ; so that the civilization for which thip 
peojple id celebrated was not a thing peculiar to tlW, but common to 
many of their neI|ghboTirs—-not the product of tno valley in which 
they dwelt, but an inheritance which they received, pn common with 
others, trom a common ancestry. • A • 

3, The lights thrown on each other by the t^ssyrian and Egyptian 
monuments load us to the same conclnsion. They exhibit a groat 
general rest'mblance of civilization and n:i^nn8r&, with important 
specific differences indicating a distinct Mationality. Ayere England* 
Ejnnce, and Germany ovCrilirown and devastated, and their rornain^i, 
after being buried and forgotten for many ages, recovered by the 
antiquarians of a remote period, this is just what they would indicate, 
a groat general resemblance, with spccif^j national diflfcrcjiccM. The 
growth of specific difFurences between two or tkiee branches of a 
common family, when once separated and placed in different circum¬ 
stances, needs no explanatiiAi* Some of those Avliieh distinguish 
Assyria and Egypt arc the result of llie geological difference between 
the two lands. In the one country we have clay,»wiih a kind of 
coarse alabaster or gvpsuni, which protruded in low ridges from tho* 
alluvial soil; in the other, cl^ with an unlimited t-apply of yramVe 
or syCMiVe in the immediate neighbuurhood. The one emmtry was a 

“ wide plain ; the other a valley watered by a river, q^id watered in a 
way peculiar to il<4e>f. These natural distinctions, apart from the 
occasional rise of lUi^n with peculiar tastes and aptitudes^ and other 
oircunAtancos, more than account *for the specific nationality of 
Assyria and Egypt while their generic resemblance to ouch other 
remains to bo accoiinrfeWi8i;^nly on the supposittbn of a common 
wigin. • • 

4. It is singularly conclusivi of ftie histprical coitaii^of a pri¬ 

mitive civilizatjion that wo havo no authentic instarjeo of a baibarous 
tribe emerging oitt of barbarism spontaneous!}, or by its own 
internal energy, without external A rocenfVflldlrt** 

anxious to revive tfio old notion lyi'nan’a primitive barbarism, appeals 
to the case of the Mandans of Njp-th Ameiica, as^n instance of the 
aetoal unaided growth of^civilization among barbarians. is the 
best and most striking he can ^nd, and therefore deserves osi>ccial 
consideration. 

** It appears,’* says this autho^ '* that civilization does sometimes 
rise in a» manner clearly independent amongst a horde of people 
generally barbarous. A striking instance is dosAibed in the lubori-*, 
ous tijirk of Mr. datlin? on flie '•Jm-th Amoric.m tribes. Ear placed 
amongst cthose which inhabit the vast jlgioit of tlio north-west, and 
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• ijaite beyond the reaeUvOf any influence from the wlutes> he found a 
am all tribe living if a foitiflcd village* -wb^re they cuUivated^^^the^arta 
of manufacture, realized comforts and luxuries, anh had attained to 
a remarkable riflnement of manners, in so much as to be generally 
called ‘flh^iolite anej. friendly Randans.’ This is pronounced an 

itiBtance of “ spontaneous civilization.” Let the reader recal Mr. 
Catlin's account of the Maifdan*', given in a preceding chapter, and 
Itr. Latham's ;u‘U-\vc'i;|licd statement that the consoUdatiou of the 
MfMCjiti emjwre, and the efinfederacios of the Algunkin, Hioux (to 
uhoin the Mandans belonged), and Chcroltce Camilies, differed only 
tft dvyrof^ not in kindy ami he Mali jjiuccive how slender is the basis 
of the theoiy of an independent ” or “spontaneous” civilization. 
There is faucli in the pliysteal pecullArities and refined manners of 
the Mandans, and in their 8on•o^Yful fate, to awaken interest, but 
absolutely nothing to lead us to the supposition that they arose from 
a stale of piimitive barbarism to a scnh-eivilized condition by spon- 
timeous impulse or energy. It were quke us legitimate to argue that > 
their ncighbouA sank down from the Mandan level,* as that the 
*'Mand.ins rose from theirs. But it is beyond doubt that the American 
aborigines arc one, and that they havctretained or lost, according to 
circumstances more or loss favourable, the civilization they carried 
with them in tKeir migration from Asia. * 

It is still tiuc that no authentic instance is known of a barbarous 
tribe emerging out of barbarigin spontancouslyt or without extei nul 
help and impulse. 

5. The antiquity of the art of writing, andtain facts connected' 
with it, point to ^hc same conclusion.art is a great mystery 
to barbarous tribes. The YVillianrS, when building a 

chapel m«ono of the islands of Polynesia, took upon onq^ occasion a 
cliip of wood, artd with a piece of charcoal wrote upon it a request 
Jduij Us wife woiil.d^ en d him a square whicA he had ibrgotten. 
Calling a chief who waoifip?^^ a portion of the work, he said 
to him, ** Ptiend, take this i go tjfour house, and give it to 
Williams." The chief, who had^boon a great warrior, said, an 
hmxpA*sBiblo look of the only efc he possessed, “Take that! she 
will call me a fool and scold me, W I carry a chli> tb her.” ** No,” 


* Afler all, the Hsndan level was wery flit fl’om beltfg a high one. Hr. 
UatHn seriouely prouottes the qtK>st.on, Whether certain hl^barvofl custenis 
which he dcKirlbes "could he eraiUeated from these people? and whether their 
tii^nghts and tastes, being turned to agricukure %nd reKgion, could be ma^ to 
hbnhdon tlie daik and rniidom ^ane! n which they arc drudging, aifl 
'to flow M^tUe light and life of ci^Hzation ?” 
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Williams ^replied, “she will not; take it and go i-nmediatoly; t am* 
iuhrftte." Percoi^ittg, him to be in earnest, ha tTOk it, and asked, 
“Wlmt inu^tlsayr'* “You have nothing to say," the missiooaiy 
U'plkd, “the chip will say all I wish.* With n looli. ot,asp>msh- 
ment and contempt ho held up the piece of and siHd, “ How 
can this speak? Has this a mouth r" O^i arri\ing at the house ho 
f’ave the chip to Mrs. Williams, who rend it, threwsit away, and went 
to the tool-chcst; vhither the chief, resolving to see the result of 
this mV'jterious proceeding^ followed her closely. On leeeiving tho 
souare from her, he sa^d, “ Stay, d.aughter, how do you know that 
tills 16 what Mr. Williams naut^ V' “ AVhy," she replied, “ did 3 on 
not bring mo a chip just now r" “ Yes,” said tho astonished warrior, 

“ but I did not hear it say anything." '**lf ybu dij not I did," was 
the reply, “ for it made known to me what ho wanted, and all you 
liave to do is to roluru with ij nis quickly as possible." With this 
the chief leaped out of the house; and catching up the mystoriou.s 
piece of wood, he ran through tho settlement with the chip in one 
hand and the square in the other, holding them up as high as his 
anus w'ould reach, and shouting ns he went, “See the wisdom of 
those English people; they ctiffi make chips talk, they can make 
rhips talk !" On delivering the square, he wished to know how it 
^'(3 possible thus to convcise ivith persons at a distance. “ I gave 
him all the explanation in my power," says the missionary, *• but it 
was a circumstance involved in so much mystery Uiat he* actually 
tif'd a stiing to tho chip, hung it round his neck, and ivore it for 
sopio lime, louring ^SmsaWoUowing days w'c ficqiwntly saw him 
surrounded by a crowd, wiiE iaif^e listening with ivtcitse interest 
while he uairated thc^Voliders wlycff this chip had perfornugL” 

'rhi>i m>stpriou9 art is, notwiihstanding, sft anciet^t anfi primi* 
live, that its origin cannot be discovered. There arc hieroglyphics 
extant on Egyptian mlanuments older than th^ of AbrtdJBn# 
I'his system of writing had been a ^"nfy to the priests, by whom, 
being their sacred language, it w^ carefully concealed; and when 
Christianity prevailed in that count^, this peculiar form of writing 
ceased and was forgotten, SB utterly did the ntemory of it perish 
that when ono of tho Homan empeftrs publicly offered a largo reward 
to anyone able to read the inscription on a ^certain obelisk, no candi¬ 
date appeared to claim the prize. The lost knowledge of the force and 
meaning of flieroglyphic characters has been iccoverod by means of a 

II. p - ■ < w i . . ■ . i — «» i. - i. j i. ' ‘ Viiiiiiri ■imii 

* Hlei’Mlyplnc charaettlra consist «Jf the figures of visilne objects, as lucu and 
auhaals iifvarlous postures, plants, houseltold utftisils, implcmenta of war, of 
husbaiutry, kf, and oilier forms so readily r|cog«lfed. 
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«dtDne found in 1798 by the Prencb eoldlora, n'hen digging thefolmda- 
tions of a fort ne^ Rovetta, at one of the mouths of the Nilef and 
U'hich contains a triple inscription, one port bein| urritten in hierox 
glyphics, another in the encoris,! or x aiming hand of Ancient Egypt, 
and a ftii#|Un Qreeliy purporting to bo a translation of th)& former. 
This stone is now in the British Museum. 

Alphabetic writing didersTrom hieroglyphic in that its characters 
are not pictures, but are purely arbitrary. They are the signs of 
sounds, butAhere Uno natural connection between the sign and the 
sound. The figure to which we give thd sound A might as well 
represent B, and B might as well represent the sound A. 

There are no data on which to determine the comparative antiquity 
of hieroglyphic and alphabetic writing—writing by pictures and by 
arbitrary signs. It was once commonly supposed that the first alphabet 
was formed by the gradual conversion of pictorial symbols into alpha¬ 
betical orders. In support of this thdory, it was said that the letters 
of the earliest alphabets were originally intended for the symbols of 
the things whose names they boar, asofepA, an ox; helK a house; 
gimelf a camel; and daletht a door. It is probable, however (to 
adopt the illustration of a recent winiter) that the namea given to 
these letters were designed as artificial helps to the memory, by means 
of the alUteri tion, just as our spelling-books for children frequent^ 
contain wood-cuts, in which A is connected with an ass, B with a 
bear, C M^ith a cat, and B with a dog, without ^y likeness between 
the letters and the objects being either intended or conveyed? 

It is certain that hieroglyphics have been dijgi^vered on more ancient 
monuments than any which contain hand of Egypt. But 

antiquarians h^d that this dogs vve^^ttle the question, uiasmuch as 
the hierdc^yphic, being the sacred* character, was naturally appro¬ 
priated in the Earliest times to purposes of honour and dignity. As 
^ tg tl^ cuneiform or ^row-headed character of tlie Assyrians, Layard 
aays^at there is Eo*Bliiiiiws< ^let ern^ whether that or the riii!- 
ning hand of the Assyrians was t!||Imorc ancienf. 

There is not sufficient evidena<p to support the opinion which satne 
have* held, that the first speeknen alphabetic writing was that 
gpven by the Almighty on the ^blets which contained the law of 
tlm.Ttsn Commandments. It is certain that n'riting of islflme kind 
was extremely common, if not uqjrexsal, in Egypt, before the exodue 
of the Israelites^. The very name of the ** officers * who are 
tloned m connection with the taskma'»tcrs of the children of Buael 
was “shoterim," writers, or sciibeS. Almost everything fibne 
by writing among theJSg^tians, and their monuments iponnect Iho 
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operations of the scribes with every pursuit of life, tl;Le most common * 
and th9 mo4t uncommon, ** The passion for writin| was so incor¬ 
porated with the busihess of Egypt/' says Hcngsterberg, “ that oven 
now the last remains of the Bgyptiaiis| the CoptSf are€rk exclusive 
possession df all secretaries* posts, and, As it wc^c^ form a :|j[^ti&n of 
scriboR." All the probabilities, then, are in favour of the supposition 
that the Egyptians practised, contemporaflbously wi|h their earliest 
use of hieroglyphics, the running or demotic band of later times; 
while the entire silence of the narrative* of the events* at Sinai 
touching the existence of linything supernatural in the form of 
Avriting employed, or touching wjjat would have been a greater 
miracle still, the imparting to the people the instantaneous and super¬ 
natural power of deciphering and understanAingathis new chiSriieter, 

IS presumptive evidence against the opinion to whfch we are ad¬ 
verting. 

Amidst the uncertainty which*hangs over this subject, the fol¬ 
lowing points, all looking in one direction, have been ascertained;— 

(1.) There have not yet been discovered two essentidlly different 
alpliabets—alphabets essentially isolated and unrelated. There was 
a time when it was supposed tl^at there were scores of alphabets 
Aihich had no relation to each other, just as it was supposed that there 
weS'e scores of languages in the same position, The^progress of 
learned investigation, however, has led to the conclusion that the 
most dissimilar alphabet# must all be traced to one root. They are 
not isolated or essentially different, but only modiffcotions, more or 
U'ss remotely, of one orwy^l alphabet. The learned t^osenius has 
formed the Genealogical Ta3^ Alphabets givmii at^ge 133, in 
which the Phcenician is placed firsif,' lA tjic parent of the rest; and it 
will not be forgotten that the Phoeiiicians were 4he immedie^pos- 
tfi ity of Noan B family. 

Alphabetic changes axe very easily explained^ and illustra^d^ 
Take any two men who are not mere r pyisw^si-thal is, who throw 
some soul and mind into their hands-ytind how differently they form 
the same letters! and how different th^ aspect of two pages, contain¬ 
ing the tame words, written liy thoso two men! Then how grJnt 
the change which a century prodp^os in the mode of writing the 
same language, and in the same character ! Were English manu¬ 
scripts two hundred years old laid bcfqre the readers of this volume, 
nine-tmths ofi th#m could scarcely decipher ten words, though 
neith^ our language nor our alphabetic forms have undergone any 
but the most superliciat an^ gratlual changp durmg that periods 
There is no^ dignity, then, in the view of ^e ton tliousand diangeA 
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ond cross-chan SOS to wh'di some thousands of years have subjected 
the forms of aJ^habtUc writing, in understanding how all the alpha¬ 
bets which have yet been discovered may have come from one source. 

(2.) ^Mostf^Viotions have j£sc^*ibed the origin of letters to the goih 
Tht**rhifBnicia«s attributed their invention to Thaaut, the Chaldean 
to Oannes, the Kgyptians to Thot, or Meinnon,ai* Hermes--all beaiin;; 
hitULSS that thh* invention went farther back than the be^nnifig o' 

hiiilrfjy. ** 

(.'J.) Aljihabetic w’iLtiii*g w'as as perfect in its origin—or, at least, it 
the icmotcst period of which vre have an5* knowledge o|!,itiJ exii>t- 
cncc—as it is now. The world lw.s but one nlphabeVahtf it seCms tt 
hate come into existence, like the fabled Minerva, complete' aiu 
perfeef. Thousandarof fears have eflected no improvement, aixd ha\x 
only produced those changes and accominodatlDiis which nccessit; 
has required. 

(4.) It is a singular fact that no history records an original inven 
tion. of letters, letters of any kind, hieroglyplnc or alphabetic 
Ancient history is silent; nor have modem been more in 

venth'e in this respev^l^ Jiao fat iktijpa truth is theolaitniil&nt fliat *' tin 
noble art of letters is a natural prdtlucc of the human mind, whicl 
uill rise spontaneously wherever men are happily placed*—origins 
(dike amoll^st the ancient Egyptians and the dimly-momimeiii’ a 
T olteeans of Yucatan.*' This is only anotlior instance in which th< 
authoivof the Vestiges" draws on fancy, rttfther than fac|^. A singh 
instance of an original invention of letters cannot be cited, Tw'< 
instances haye occurred “in which per^.’'*^n scmi-b.*irbarou8 cotm 
trios have cqj^structed an alp habgfc y^gffih linving heard that by siul 
means^ ideas were co'mmuvicfif^ In many lands, A man of Ok 
G reyw tribe, on tlfb African coast, and a Cherokee, said to ha\( 
formed a series of letters adapted to their respective languagea; bu 
Kijupeither case it the result of intuitive jfbnius." 

These points are aUTstdtMshe^l, and may be regarded as indubit 
able. They look, we have sait^iii tho direction of one conclusion 
namely, that the art of writii% w'Os possessed by manhind ^ a ver;) 
eally age, if not from the ver/*beginning, and that it Vofli like Ian' 
gpoiage itself, the gift of the Almighty. Wciri> it of latoir oarigtn thai 
the ^'sry earliest ages, w;e should have had some reitiord of it. 
it of humsm orlgiii, it does not eccm extravagant to affirm Umt wi 
slumld have found more tfidn ona nation invcntin| it, fiaore th#i on< 
man capable of Inventing an alphabet; and^ivo should hhve Ibum 
fthe first alphabet so e:)|^rcmely impermet as to requirefnd receipt 
hadefkilte lmpTovem|nt 1^ tlie course ages. Ip, the hbsenco of ol 
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such, phenomena, we are constrained to class the art of writing, with 
other elcmentafy arts of prime importance, as of the &ghrat anti¬ 
quity and of superhuman origin ; and in tliis conclusion we have 
the most d#cisive evidence the essential civilization of primitive 
society?, n ^ • 

And this is the conclusion to which all the rays of light that are 
gathered from yarious sdhrees of knowledge converge. It is not to 
be set aside by the sapcrfiolal confidence of such statements as these: 
** Let us anly for a monfisnt consider some of the things requisite for 
their being civilized—namely, a set of efegafit homes ready furnished 
for their reception, fields ready cultivated to yield them food without 
labour, stores of luxurious appliances of all kinds, a complete social 
enginefjr tor the sesuriilg of life and property—and we shall turn 
from the wholefconccit as one worthy only of theuninstructed mind.’* 
No one dreams that Adam lived in a palace, or tliat Eve reclined on a 
silken couch, but no sober thinker *can imagine these to be esseutiot 
conditions of civilization. If a *' set of elegant homes ready fur¬ 
nished for tlfbir reception,’* and stores of luxurious appliances of all 
kinds ” be, as this writer maintains, " conditions necessary for that 
state,” the thousands of Englishmen who leave their country every 
year to colonise the unpeopled shores of Australia and oilier pa^ts, 
leave their civilization behind them, and find themselves harbari||(?^s 
60 soon as they leave the ship’s deck, and put*clieir feet on the unbroken 
turf of«a virgin soil. Let,the question be sightly understood, andu 
fair estimate of the variety of evidence on which its settlement 
depends be lyeld of more consequence thm^Sio maintenance of fond 
tlieories, and the notion of a will be regardeii 

not as ** worthy only of uipnicr^cd miuds^” but as one of those 
** resfilkV* to wl^ch Eicht(5 has said that ” all pliilosoph^ must at last 
return,” 


COH^jffLlJSION. 

Tlic views which are mahitkincd in this volume are oonfirtifilid by 
the traditions of all nations, ^d by the unity of mental endowment 
which'may be traced among tribes that are the remotest from one 
another in local habitation and in physical constitution. These might 
be constructed into formal arguments (the traditional and the psycho¬ 
logical) in support of tlie doctrine of the unity Sf otlr species and 
or^gfti, and, it may be added, in support of tj:ie historical accuracy of 
records which art the subject of Fichte’s eneomiiim* The 
Jacts, 08 they occur jin thr histories and usages <tf the riices that have 
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been describedi are already before the reader, and they are &ctB* 
whlclf caif be accounted for only on the suppositi^ of a primitivo 
paradise with ita dne pair, primitive language, and a primitive 
civilization, the remembrance and the fragments of whieh are traceable 
everywhere. The words of the great*Uhrd of ^'^i^oradise are 

not a mere poet’s fancy, but describe an historical fact, to whose 
evidence the seyrrest tests of science arc adding daU j. 

** Two of far nobler shape, erect |nd dill. 

Godlike erec^ witli native honour clad 
In nakedimajcHtyi Rceined lords of all; 

And worthy seemed for in their looks divine 
The image of their gFSrious Maker shone.’* 

But the fact that a large portion of the human family is now in a state 
of barbarism, and that a still larger portion, thodgh partially or 
even highly civilized, is in a state of deep moral degradation, is 
^beyond all doubt. It may not juueern the ethnologist, as sucA, by 
what means the savage may be most effectually recluitned, and the 
civilized be morally purihed, but it concerns every gehuinc lover of 
his kind. It is a practical question whicli men ought to approach in 
a philosophic spirit, prepared to accept any solution of it that is based 
o^ facts and experience. There is no prospect of the world’s self- 
rtoeneration. Darkness never changes itself into hgiit. In the 
niuural alternation of day and night, the darkest hour may precede 
the dawn, but it does pot follow that wlien the moral darktiicss of a 
people hal become thickest and deepest^ the augury will hold good 
tliat a dawn is at handv^Con'uption never purifies itself. Its pro* 
gicss is ever downward intd*l^v|;^r depths, till it reach^ the point of 
utter moral diBsolution. And yci* is hope that barba rism shall 
not be for cv'cr. ' * 

It appears^’to us that the facts that have been alre^y referred to 
iutlie recent history df Polynesia, involve in tl^mthe true p|plqr 
Sophy of this matter. There is a religious suscepVbility in man’s 
nature wbich is as chAractcristic oi^liis spirit as the erect attitude is 
of his body; and Christianity, by^iwakcning and purifying this 
susceptibility, is the one greats powe»»by which he is to be elevUted 
mid refined. This is not a spccula|ion, but a conclusion which rests 
on the most rigid and scientific induction of facts. 

Plntarch remarked, long ago, thi\|; “ if one travel the vivorld it is 
possible to find dries without walls, without letters,^without kings, 
without wealth, without coin, without schools and theatres. But a 
city without a^templefor tttat iTseth no worship or prayetSr ao oste 
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r ever saw/' The literal corrccUiess of this sta^ent has been often 
doubted. The ^issionairy Moffat is the latest and most tiustY'orthy 
travdler who h& adduced instances ti the contrary. Among the 
Beehuanas a|^d Bushmenf l^esays, ** the missionary could make no 
appeals <0 legends, or to or to aa unknown god, or to idoaa 

kindred lo those ht wished to impart, llis was uot tliu uuik of 
tuimingthe stream backwrrd to its ancient course. Tlieir religious 
system, like thosl streams in the wilderness uhkh lose thcTusilvcs in 
the sand, had entirely (Ji'^f^PP^'nred. During jeais of apparently 
fruitless iai>our, I hare often niched/* lit n^ds, “ to find something 
by which 1 could lay hold 011 the mindb of t]irnulncs->-an altar to an 
unknown god, the faith of theii*' nnccstois, the imniortality oi tlie 
soul, 01 ; any reUgious association; but nothing of thin kind ca(i 
floated in their,niindf<i/' Notwithstanding the u c iglit of this autho* 
rlty^ the possibility of a people existing without leligioui sentiments 
may still bo doubted. But if nr (ncccpt tht inissionaiy's estimate 
fully and dccisivoly, we only sticngthcn our aigument, ^Vc have 
evidence in il tliat the religious mtscppt^btliti/ siii\ive<4 religious smti- 
fuenfr or notiom* A people may go down into a depth of ignor¬ 
ance from which shall be excluded oery notion of (jodhead and 
of immortality; but no people can undo their ou n nature, or separnto 
from themsdves that W'liich is iiittruoycu with their moral frant^'- 
woilc. The Bechuanafi W'erc w ithout Gon, bpt not w ithout a capult'.jt 
to know him. They might bo without religious ideas, but they were 
not incapable of religious infpressions. This mhtaucc may U'' xcgaidt'd 
as an experimental case. The gioiind of their minds had lain long 
fallow, and fu needed much labour tcjjktips^up the rocky soil. But 
the w'ork was accomplished.* of C'hiistian truth was sown, 

and yw^uced the diyncst friut. A'hosc who had no religious notions 
were found k'* hayc in their humanity a religious susceptibility whiih 
was quiekened and purified by Christianity i and tlic rcligioitf 
tiafbre thus awiJAned and xegeuoraled became the basis, or rather 
the fountain, of an incipient civilwition, Hrifi is likewise the history 
of many of the islands of the Suuthoin Pacific, which are now fully 
entitled to be received within Jhic pale of the civilized world. 

The testimony of John Williams* one of the greatest practical 
civUizers of mo^n times, is wolth a volume of arguments on this 
subject, While our >K'St energies have been devoted to the ih- 
struction of the people in thb tiuths of the (7hi;|8tia|i religioni and 
our cliicff solicitude has been to make them wise unto salvatioiii w*e 
havo it the same time been anxious Jo in^art a knowledge all 
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that was caiciiiuteri to incre|90 their comforts andv^orato their 
ractcr. And 1 1km convinced that the first stqp towards the promo¬ 
tion of a nation's temporal and socir|[l&levation is, t<#plant ftmongat 
them the tree oC life, when civilization and commerce vrij}! entwine 
their tendrils around its trunk, and derive support from its strength. 
Until the people are brought under the influence of reUgion, they 
have no desire for the arts and usages^of livilized life; but that 
invariably creates it. Th^ missionaries were at Tahiti'tnany years* 
during which they built and furnished a house in European style* 
Tire natives saw tliis, but not an«ndividual imitated their examine. 
As soon, however, as they were brought under the jnfLuence of 
Christianity, the chiefs, and even the comlnon^cople, began to bmld 
neat plastered cottages, and to manufacture bedsteads, seats, and 
other articles of furniture. Tjj^a females had long observed tlm dtoss 
of the missionaries’ wives, but wiiile heathen they greatly preleMed 
their own, and there was not a single attempt at imitation. No 
sooner, how’ever, u ere they brought under the influence of xel^^oi^^ 
than all of them, even to the lowest, aspired to the possession of a 
gowm, a bonnet, and a shawl, fnat they might appear like Chtistbm 
*M'omen. I could proceed to enumerate many other changes of the 
* same kind, but these^will be sufficient to establialfmy aseertion. 
While the natives arc under the influence of their superstitions, they 
evince «n inanity aiffl torpor from wiiich no stimulus Has proved 
powerful enough to arouse them but the new ideas and the new 
principles implanted^^i ^^Christianity, And if it ebe not i^sdy 
proved, the experience of a^ew more^'ears will demonstrate the feet, 
that the missiona!ry enterprisers inKomparably the rngg^^ective 
machinery “that has ever been brought to (^rato ^jpon^e social, 
the civil, aud the t^mmerdal, as well as the moral and spiritual, 
interests of mankind." 

. Tlie missionary geirifled these aucws in actual results. In oiiMinii'u*’' 
nlcating to the people the useful arts, the good man spent many 
hundreds of houxs, he tells us, ndC merely in explaining and super* 
lAteuding the difftnfCnt processes, l^ut in actual labour. Fmr this, 
I^WOVer, he was amply repaid,* by the great progress whidi the 
‘ uaidvds ma^ in many depSrtments of useful knowledge, but ^ipe* 
didly in l^ypdldj^Bg small vessels af*froin twenty to ^y tons* Mote 
than twenty cf these were sailing from island m island Ivtom he 
letiimed to Bnglandi • • 

A tDcll-kdown American Indian ehltE^ Kahkewa(|ttcmib9^ drho 
visited Ei^land aom^ yez^s ago, reco^dB the experiment inhemg Ids 
countrymen in the followbg words The improvemeuts tri^'the' 

voL, n. 
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Uliristian Xudtnus ^invc inado have been ^ho aston^hment of all who 
kucw them in ihcir pagan state.^ The change for the better has not 
only cxtcxi^lcd (o their hearts fceling<i, but also to their personal 
appoarancO) and thur domestic and social condition. About ten 
years ago tliis people had lyj house**, no fields, no iiorscs, no cattle. 
Bach person could ^ :arry upon his buck all that he possessed, without 
being much b^tltdciied. Tjjey are now occupying about forty com¬ 
fortable hou»0s» most of which arc built of hewn logs, and a few of 
frfune, and ore generally one-nud-a-half story high, and about twenty- 
four feet long and eighteen feet wid^, with stone or brick chimneys,' 

‘ two or three fooms in each house. Their furniture consists of tables, 
chairs, bedsteads,^straw mattrasscs, n few feather beds, window cur¬ 
tains, boxes, and trunks, for their wearing apparel; small shelves 
foatened against the wall for their b<^oks; closets for their cooking 
utensils; cupboards for their plates, knives and forks; some have clocks 
and watches. They have no carpets, but a few have mats laid on their 
. floors* This tribeowns a saw-mill, a workshop, a blacksmith's shop, 
and a warehouse, the property of the whole community. They have 
about 200 acres of land under cultivation, on which they grow wheat, 
Indian com, potatoes, &c. In their gardens they raise vegetables 
various kinds,* and a few have planted fruit-trees. They have ^ 
number of oxen, cows, horses, and pigs ; a few barns and stables, a 
few waggims and sleighs, and. all sorts of farmixig implements. The 
men, now make the houses, plant the fields, provide the fuel and pro¬ 
visions for the thouse; the business of thi^omen is to manage the 
household aflkirs. The females cat with the men at the same table. 

I have DS^ft'heard them expreming ^their thanks to the Great Spirit 
for sendh% thepi missionaries to tell them the words of'eternal Ufo, 
which have beenthe means of dcUvering them frpm a state of misery 


d^^adation." « 

may Dr. Campbell exclaim, f ‘ What a plctsire! 


The Ooverp- 


ment had tried, by munificent offers, to tame this trib^,to fix thefo 
'down to a settled state; but nothmg could induce them to renou^e 
their roving habits, till the Gospel entered among them» when the 
I kesult #08 such as we have now seen.*’ Men of another school have 
ofoen co^MbMed the soundness of these principles. Edmund Eufke,;iii' 
toIhindM on the civilixaUon of Negroes in bc^ hemtsphezesi 
.^u^mn.the fbUowmg remarkable words:-—*'l confess 1 Gust mot^ 
i to the sound principles ofethoee who have at any tiine 

^^.mnefidrated the state of m^kind, to the effect and infiteoc of rcH-* 
to all the rest of t^e regulatioor put together.** * 
we have ioscribed on our title-page the sentiment with 
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Tvhibh it )f« on?} j^st and ijianly tlmt \vc shoul(j» regard both the 
^jO&vilixcd and the barbarous—H onouti /Vli, Th«* boo!: from 

^hich Vi’C tiiko this molto does noj yfcnnceal or pajjlinlo the moral 
deformity of oJtr race ; and daily observation,confirms hll its re¬ 
proachful and mfeusatory sayings on this subject. Buf notwitli* 
standing and independent of all moral distinctioi^s, man^ as man, is 
still to be honoured. In his* spirituality, immortality, and intel¬ 
ligence (though not in hi% moral cliaracfcr), ho is still »hiB Itlaker's 
image. We have only to divest him of everything adventitious, to 
separate him from every circumiitance of his being, to contemplate 
him apart from every moial attribute if he be a monarch, let him 
take off his crown ; if he bo a beggar, lei^hinr. hide his lifagi; not the 
king, not the beggar, must stand before us, but tl!c man, and in the 
man's essential nature wo have reason cnougli to honotir him. WhUe 
the splendour nf the prince cannot conceal that the man who wears it 
is man but in ruins, the squalid wretchedness of the beggar s&aU not 
hide from us that the ruins of man arc still there. ^The ethnologist 
may talk of the Syro-Arabian as the model man, but he is Gompellew 
to acknowledge that tlic Ilottdiitot is a man likewise,, He may dwell 
on the beauty of the Caucasian, and on the deformity of the Kegro, 
^)ut he cannot maintapi that the former is more than man, or that the 
latter is less. And when he comprehends the attributes and 
tinies M the nature ^hich is common ,;to both, he will not,be loawto 
** honour all men." 

The rights of malfilj'j^d are placed under tlie protection of this 
sentiment. The n^Tiads that roan^ the prairies ^d table-lands of 
newly-discovcred countries, Ithii thicker myriads that enjoy the 
ancient ervUization and the refined industry*of a land liaShOliina, are 
not so many worthless units contributing merely to Well the number 
of the human race. Each of them bears on his forehead the |narks of 
a dignity fiom v^rose high entail he cannot Se cut off, troiet 
whose solemn responsibilities he cannot be &eed; and, be hia 
outward form the most perfect or the most degraded, and be hi# 
bttltUTe that of iSirccian tefinemf^nt, or its negation in Scythian' 

. . ¥>.*...^1 ( . I L It III.. . .. e i.l I. ■■Ill l¥¥,W¥il¥ll— II ¥ ■ ¥ I . I ;, l 
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* ** Either (says CJoleridge), we have an immortal soul, or we have not , If: 
wekalre tgil, we are beasts—the first and wisest of beasts. It may be, hut atlllf 
trnaheasm. we shalt only dillbr in degree, and not in kind, fast aii the 
dsphimt dlfibrs Awn the slog. Bat by the mat««iaUs& of all the 
altnoet all, ^ are hot of tin same kind aa beasta—and this, also, WC siUr ' 
Ota* own oonaBUniiBese. Thereibre, methinkafPit mutt be the poseemign of # 
wtUdn tdP that m|kae the diffprenoe.’* 

x2' 
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barbatism, there l$» iii the spirit >vit1iui ^im an argument of potent 
energy why his rights should |ie respected, and his sorrows com¬ 
passionated. ^ la said of Jews of old that they would not 
, willingly tyead on th*j smallest piece of paper in thein way, but took 
it up; for possibly, they sai^, the name of Ooj> mray be on it. In 
ibis" there was mo*u of superstition than reverence. Ilut it is rc- 
and not supersMtiop, that says, Tkample ^oT on man, run 
XNAGB oV tlop is THEllB.’* 


TUB END. 
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